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THE THREE ISMS IN MODERN CURRICULUM 
CONSTRUCTION 


The problem of greatest importance in the educational world 
today is concerned with the content of the curriculum. For the 
past quarter of a century or more interest has centered, not 
precisely on what the curriculum should contain but on how to 
apply its content. Method has been the chief concern. During 
the past ten years a new attitude has been gaining ground in 
educational science. Whereas, under the domination of method- 
interest any content was assumed to have great educational 
possibilities if only rightly presented, now the problem of con- 
tent itself is taking first place. The new attitude again has 
taken up Herbert Spencer’s query, “What knowledge is of most 
worth?” but it is not reaching Spencer’s conclusions. The lat- 
ter believed he had found the answer in education through 
science; modern curriculum workers think they have found it 
in the study of man himself. 

The faith of these modern workers, although perhaps too 
profound, is certain to have considerable influence on educa- 
tional thought in the years to come. Their curricular ideas 
already permeate educational literature and are being accepted 
with alacrity by the teaching body of our country. The writer 
is unaware of any treatment of these ideas from the viewpoint 
of Catholic philosophy. Rather, there is evidence that the philo- 
sophical concepts involved in some of the modern theories of 
curriculum construction are accepted without question even in 
Catholic education circles. Such ready acceptance is not 
without danger because the theories of curriculum construction 
now growing in favor have philosophical backgrounds which are 
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at least doubtful, if not erroneous. Knowledge and apprecia- 
tion of what these backgrounds are does not mean necessarily | 
the rejection of the modern curriculum theories in their applied 
state. Knowledge should give increased power in applying the 
theories; appreciation should give greater insight into interpre- 
tations. 

The present writing has a two-fold purpose: first, to discover 
the philosophical elements in the modern theories of curriculum 
construction and, second, to subject these discovered elements 
of analysis and criticism by Catholic philosophy. Present-day 
theories on curriculum construction are concerned with two 
problems: (1) the aim of education, and (2) the approach to 
aim or the method by which the aim may be attained. The 
aim and its approach are the two factors chiefly determining 
what shall be the content of the curriculum. In the following 
pages the philosophical elements of the modern theories will be 
treated with these two problems in mind. 


I 


The historic source of current theories on the aim of educa- 
tion and its approach may be traced to the idealist Kant. This 
is well summed up by Coe in “A Social Theory of Religious Ed- 
ucation”: “In his ‘Kritik der reinen Vernunft,’” he maintained 
“that mind does not come upon its world as something ready 
made, but builds it forth out of mere raw material of the senses. 
We have a coherent world at all, it was said, only because we 
impose upon these materials certain forms and categories that 
are of the nature of our mind. ... In a sense, then, the mean- 
ing of all experience is performed in us.” Kant’s idealist suc- 
cessors, Fichte, Schelling and Hegel, then endeavored to show 
what this meaning is and how we become aware of it. 

The ideal of a freely unfolding individuality was accepted 
from the philosophers and found concrete application in the 
educational work of Pestalozzi, Froebel and Herbart. The 
educational corollary of the idealistic movement is that educa- 
tional agencies should not impose ready-made ideas or rules 
upon the child-mind but should provide conditions favorable to 
spontaneous mental growth. A freeing from ready-made ideas 
and their imposition upon the mind of the child implies that a 
source of education internal to the child should be the basis. 
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This source is the experience of the individual through which 
' he may come to a full expression of the capacities of the self. 
The educational reformers of the eighteenth century stressed 
the necessity of self-expression as the basis of education and, 
in theory at least, made self-experience the method of attaining 
self-expression. 

Thus, the philosophy of idealism magnified the possibilities 
of the child-mind and planted the seed of individualism which 
was to lie dormant for more than a century only to spring forth 
later with a great abundance of life. Rousseau, Pestalozzi and 
Froebel as educational pioneers had sought for materials in the 
concrete experiences of the individual pupil. The strength 
which they imparted to this viewpoint lasts until the present 
day, although it is now being modified by other philosophical 
concepts. 


II 


The doctrine of materialistic evolution, reintroduced to the 
modern world, has helped to change the connotation of expres- 
sion and experience from the individual to the social aspect. 


When Kant lectured upon the categories of the understanding 
or upon pure practical reason, he assumed a self-sufficient mind 
and felt no necessity for asking how it had acquired the traits 
he attributed to it. The moral imperative—to take his thought 
which has the greatest social significance—could be understood, 
he believed, by introspection, without reference to the moral 
growth of the child or the moral development of the race. 

The doctrine of evolution reaffirmed the position of the ideal- 
ists by assuming that not only the individual self but everything 
which exists is (without ceasing) tending toward an ideal per- 
fection. It modified the former idealistic view, however, by 
directing thought away from individual processes and individual 
betterment toward racial processes and racial betterment. Un- 
der its influence, the educational doctrine of self-expression 
_ through individual experience has been supplanted by a concept 
of fuller self-expression through social experience. This is the 
concept most in favor today in the curriculum world. 

The socio-evolutionary idealism of present trends in educa- 
tional science is well illustrated by the following quotation from 
Strayer: “When society reaches that stage of development in 
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which progress is definitely sought and planned for, the stage of 
conscious evolution, it is not enough that the individual be 
educated simply that he may attain his own selfish ends. Each 
individual is a part of the organic whole, and in his functioning 
it is the good of the whole which is of paramount importance.” 

Up to a few years ago, the social aim was linked in tangible 
form with some kind of evolutionary process, which it was to 
aid and advance. Educational writers at the present time more 
often assume the evolutionary postulate and devote their atten- 
tion to formulating more immediate aims which shall be the 
modus agendi of the evolutionary process. The function of 
educational aims has come to mean a guide in the selection of 
means for realizing the social aim, of which the educational 
aim is a part. Among the numerous variants, “needs of the 
social group” best expresses the general tendency. Whereas, 
under idealism the experience of the individual was the method 
of approach for finding the materials of the curriculum, now 
under the influence of social evolution the interactions of social 
beings constitute the source of curriculum materials. 


Ill 


Pragmatism is the third error which has contributed to the 
philosophical background of modern curriculum theories. Em- 
pirical pragmatism of today arose as a reaction against the 
extravagant idealism of the nineteenth century. Pragmatic 
philosophy may be considered a point of view, looking away 
from first principles and toward results, which it terms facts. 
It is dominated not by first beginnings but by aims and pur- 
poses. In the educational field pragmatism is more closely con- 
nected with the concrete and practical type of Dewey and 
James than with the ideal and abstract form of Royce or the 
composite type of Bergson and Schiller. 

The allying of education with the more concrete and practical 
aspects of pragmatism is shifting the foundation of social ideal- 
ism to a basis which is quite different from its original founda- 
tion. The shift is due to a combining of the doctrines of evo- 
lution and empiric pragmatism. In metaphysical idealism, the 
unfolding of personality meant the coming to consciousness, in- 
finite reason, absolute moral law, the ultimate good. Under the 
sway of empirical pragmatism in the present country, emphasis 
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on the unity of man and God has given place to the unity of 
man with the progressively lower species. The existence of 
finished and eternal principles in man’s mental structure is 
denied; teeth and stomach take the place formerly occupied by 
intellect and conscience. This is only a way of stating that 
the supernatural basis has been supplanted by the natural; that 
interest is no longer theocentric but anthropocentric. The aim 
is still self-expression and the approach is still through social 
experience, but the self means the human self, apart from an 
unearthly beginning and end; and social experience means the 
interactions of human beings, than whom there is no higher 
being. 

Pragmatism is also giving a philosophic basis to the more 
important techniques for the derivation of materials. The prev- 
alent method is to find out the actual activities of mankind, 
and once having found them out, it is assumed the business of 
the school is to train for the abilities needed to perform in a 
proper way these activities. Bobbitt thus explains the tech- 
nique which dominates present curriculum work: “The central 
theory is simple. Human life, however varied, consists in the 
performance of specific activities. ... This requires only that 
one go out into the world of affairs and discover the particulars 
of which these affairs consist. . . . The curriculum will then be 
that series of experiences which children and youth must_have 
by way of attaining these objectives.” 

The tendency in modern education unquestionably is toward 
the concrete and practical. This emphasis is due partly, to a 
reaction against the formalisms which have come into the school 
and partly, also, to the pragmatic attitude whereby truth is re- 
stricted to demonstrable facts of life. Hence, as Bobbitt has 
said, the aim of present-day curriculum theories is to find and 
train for the specific activities which make up life. There is 
much that is good in the specific viewpoint. The danger lies 
in the fact that truth may be limited to demonstrable facts and 
that education may become a series of exercises in the practical 
efficiencies of life. This latter danger is not entirely unrecog- 
nized by curriculum technicians. Charters, for instance, has 
sensed it and has insisted that ideals be selected to govern and 
coordinate the practical activities. But he does not ward off 
the danger thus; rather, he increases it. His ideals themselves 
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are the product of a workable plan of life and can give no 
assurance of stability. Charters’ unconscious adherence to the 
pragmatic attitude is, perhaps, the most striking evidence of 
the existence and extent of this philosophy in the curriculum 
thought of today. 


IV 


The three isms in modern curriculum construction—idealism, 
evolutionism and pragmatism—need to be subjected to analysis 
and criticism by Catholic principles. Idealism may be grouped 
and considered conveniently with socio-evolutionism, with which 
it has coalesced. 

The Catholic philosophy of life and, therefore, the ultimate 
end in education are frankly theocentric. This philosophy holds 
that while the end of human nature, regarded indeterminately 
and in the abstract, is the happiness of man, yet in the concrete, 
the objective end lies in no created good but in God. From 
this viewpoint “education is a cooperation of human agencies 
with the Creator for the attainment of His purpose in regard 
to the individual who is to be educated, and in regard to the 
social order of which he is a member.” 

The theocentric basis furnishes a means by which to interpret 
the socio-evolutionary idealism which now permeates curriculum 
theories. The end of man—the end towards which education 
should direct man—is not partial forms of perfection which 
through the evolution of the race shall coalesce into full perfec- 
tion. The end of man is union with God, the source of per- 
fection, and the end of the individual is an end which is inde- 
pendent, as an end, from the other members of the race. 

Hobbes and, in general, all of the earlier adherents of the 
modern postivist school maintained that individual well-being 
is the measure of moral worth. Man’s well-being was inter- 
preted by them to mean the pleasures of the present life, which 
are the sole motive-force of human action. Later postivists, as 
Littre, Herbart, Huxley and Spencer, substituted the good of 
the community for the egotistic pleasure of the individual. 
Spencer, indeed, attempted to place Social Utilitarianism on a 
scientific basis by the evolution theory. The evolutionary aim 
requires full adaptation of the individual that a more perfect 
social body may be evolved. According to this aim “the moral 
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end of man is nothing but the perfect adaptation of the indi- 
vidual to the conditions of social life.” 

The Catholic position denies both individual and social utili- 
’ tarianism as the aim of life and education. The former con- 
tains within itself a contradiction, for pleasure is the result 
rather than the object of volition. It varies, moreover, with the 
individual and with circumstances and hence cannot furnish an 
objective basis in life. Social utilitarianism, likewise, errs in 
maintaining that the good of society can furnish the aim of 
life and education. This theory begs the question, for first it 
must be known in what the happiness of the individual con- 
sists; the individual’s happiness depends on man’s end. Mercier 
succinctly points out the fundamental error of social utilita- 
rianism in these words: “The distinction between good and evil 
for the community is accordingly subordinate to the distinction 
between good and evil for the individual.” 

The Catholic view holds that the aim of life is to be found 
immediately in human nature and remotely in the intelligence 
of God. Hence, neither the needs nor the happiness of either 
the individual or the social group are the ultimate end in life; 
this.is to be found in God, expressed in nature and in reve- 
lation. 

Social idealism, as a dominant philosophy, has a tendency to 
merge into state idealism. The transition is brief because in 
both cases the source of human rights rests on the will of the 
group; in the state form the group is more definitely crystallized. 
There is some evidence that the educational aim of social ideal- 
ism is already verging on state idealism. Excessive emphasis 
of society as the source of human rights means eventually exces- 
sive emphasis of the state as a political organization. “Social 
Efficiency,” unless rigidly and definitely qualified, leads to 
“Civic Efficiency” wherein the citizen is efficient in so far as 
his individuality is subordinated to political institutions. The 
following statement in the Fourth Year-Book of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence, National Education Association, is 
significant in this regard. In answer to the question, “What are 
the proper American educational aims?” the Year-Book replies 
that these aims are to be found in the political purposes stated 
in the Constitution of the United States. It further states that 
“in tax-supported schools these American aims must be para- 
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mount” and more specifically, “a curriculum is the series of 
daily exercises working toward these ends.” 

Catholic philosophy founds human rights immediately on the 
moral law inasmuch as this is the expression of the intrinsic 
exigencies of human nature, and mediately on the Divine Will. 
It teaches that man is by nature a social being and the moral 
law teaches him to live in accordance with the social law. From 
this results a number of practical judgments which constitute 
Natural Law. Positive law interprets natural law, develops its 
consequences, enforces its execution, checks its violation. Thus 
arises a system of laws based on a moral law which expresses 
the inherent exigencies of human nature and the relations which 
arise from it. But human nature has its origin in God, and 
hence, mediately, it is through the Divine Will, not the social 
group or the political state, that human rights come. 

The Catholic doctrine of state flows directly from its doctrine 
of human rights. It teaches that the state is not a superior 
being, some transcendental reality having an end of its own. 
Rather, the state is constituted by the personal members who 
unite to form it, although it may not be exclusively the product 
of their individual wills. Its foundation is in nature and its 
supreme sanctions are in the moral law which proceeds imme- 
diately from human nature. The natural foundation of society 
presupposes another, more august than nature, and this is the 
Author of Nature. 


The modern approach to educational aim, Experience, and its 
philosophical basis and reinforcement, Pragmatism, remain to 
be criticized from the viewpoint of Catholic philosophy. 

Historically, the term “experience” has had several significa- 
tions. The Greeks of ancient times considered experience as 
something squarely opposed to reason and deprecated the 
former. The modern age began with a revolt against this point 
of view, exalting experience and maintaining that purely rational 
concepts were empty forms when stripped of experience. Vari- 
ous forces then led to considering experience as pure cognition, 
identifying it with a passive reception through isolated senses. 
The more recent trend looks upon experience as primarily prac- 
tical, not cognitive—a matter of action and reaction in relation 
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to environment. Considered thus, experience ceases to be em- 
pirical and becomes experimental. 

Philosophically, “experience” has come to mean the basis of 
all reality. Reality exists in the concrete phases of the day’s 
life; out of these man must develop his life—theory, his concept 
of what for him are the “goods” of life. From this viewpoint, 
abstract truth and ultimate reality are figures of mind; con- . 
crete truth and immediate reality is the court of last resort in 
adjusting values among our motives and actions. 

Educationally, “experience” requires at least a two-fold inter- 
pretation. The pragmatic theory wherein all reality is reduced 
to experience is contrary to the Catholic view. The latter 
teaches that reality is absolute, based immediately on Nature 
and remotely on God. Experience as a method of attaining 
truth requires some distinctions, however. As has been indicated, 
experience is now the most widely used method of determining 
the subject-matter of the curriculum. In the opinion of the 
writer, the validity of the use of experience as a method of 
attaining truth depends on the type of materials with which the 
method is dealing. 

Two types of materials may be distinguished in a curriculum 
for Catholic schools: religious and profane. “Religious” mate-— 
rials include all materials which may be derived from the deposit 
of faith in the Church and the teachings and interpretations of 
the Church on this deposit. To this primary source is to be 
added the interpretations of recognized Catholic authorities on 
the applicatory phases of this deposit: This type of materials 
includes, therefore, the dogmatic, moral, canonical, ascetical and 
ethical principles which the Church teaches as the divine cus- 
todian and interpreter of faith and morals, supplemented by the 
interpretations of recognized Catholic authorities. These mate- 
rials constitute a body of principles which, taken together, may 
be called in an undogmatic sense a Catholic creed. 

“Profane” materials include practically all materials which 
are not included under the above religious materials. In a 
positive sense, they include all those materials which have been 
in the past, or are in the present, or may be in the future, 
established by the actions of men among men and toward natu- 
ral phenomena. 

Although experience does not constitute truth or reality in 
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themselves, yet it may be a valid means by which to select 
profane materials for the curriculum. Thus, for example, social 
agreement does not constitute truth, but it may be a more or 
less accurate method by which important life-materials may be 
selected for the curriculum. Experience as a method for the 
derivation of profane materials is to be judged by its peda- 
gogical efficiency, not by the philosophical concepts to which it 
may be related. The use of experience as a method of deriva- 
tion for profane materials depends whether the materials of the 
curriculum shall be selected from the social heritage—that is, 
materials which have been tested by time and are assumed to 
have a more or less lasting value—or whether it is assumed 
that materials tend to lose their life-relationships and need to 
be checked continually by present experience. 

Experience as a primary method for deriving religious mate- 
rials, however, is not consonant with the Catholic view. Reli- 
gious materials, from this viewpoint, are to be derived funda- 
mentally from a body of doctrine which has its source in reve- 
lation. and tradition, interpreted by the Church. The sources 
of revelation and tradition are closed in the sense that no new 
revelations and traditions may be expected in matters of faith. 
The materials derived from these sources have been divinely 
given for acceptance by mankind. Hence, the experiences of 
the individual, the present social group or the racial group do 
not add to or subtract from this divine deposit. Religious 
materials, fundamentally, represent a completed source; not a 
source subject to evolution. 


VI 


The philosophical backgrounds of the modern theories of cur- 
riculum construction may be summarized as follows: 

(1) Idealism coalescing with the doctrine of evolution has 
produced a socio-evolutionary idealism which today permeates 
curriculum thought. 

(2) Social idealism is fast becoming entirely anthropocentric. 

(3) Pragmatism is the method and reinforcement of the 
socio-evolutionary ideal. As a method, it is extending beyond 
the field in which it is at least partly legitimate—profane mate- 
rials—and is reaching into a fundamentally nerees field— 
religious materials. 
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It is likely that the erroneous philosophical theories reviewed 
in this paper are not consciously in the minds of the great ma- 
jority of modern curriculum workers. This does not argue for 
their ineffectiveness, however, for it is a characteristic of phi- 
losophy that it can exert influence if only submerged somewhere 
in the social thought. The attempts of curriculum technicians 
to reconstruct the curriculum by social analyses are, perhaps, 
the most hopeful signs in the entire educational field today. 
Catholic education must make use of the findings of these 
analyses, and Catholic educators should take independent steps 
in promoting this kind of research. In the meantime, it is well 
that we recognize the philosophical bases of present-day cur- 
riculum thought. 


James T. Cronin, Px.D. 
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STIMULATING INTELLECTUAL INDEPENDENCE IN 
SENIOR COLLEGE STUDENTS* 


A person’s first reaction to the topic for discussion might in- 
deed be: “What in the world will I say about it?” But a mo- 
ment’s reflection will undoubtedly turn the question quite around 
so that it will read: “What shall I leave out of my presentation?” 
For the topic is related to everything under the sun, since edu- 
cation is inseparable from life, from the whole of human 
experience. 

Education today is going through a period of rigorous self- 
examination. Hence the topic might be introduced by a sum- 
mary of the reasons for dissatisfaction and of the methods ad- 
vocated for the improvement of college work, or by a summary 
of what educational psychology says today in analysis of the 
situation and its improvement. But that task would call for the 
specialist in educational research or, perhaps, administration. It 
could certainly not be performed by the more humble college 
teacher, particularly one who has devoted his efforts to that great 
unknown quantity that goes by the name of scholastic philosophy. 

Mechanical Aspects—Perhaps I can best introduce the topic 
by mentioning a personal reaction of my own. A number of 
years ago I attended several summer sessions at Columbia Uni- 
versity. One of the courses was that of the project method in 
education, which was then in its first development. It was a 
most interesting course, which especially attacked everything 
that is merely mechanical in educational methods. There were 
about 150 in attendance. On the third or fourth day we were 
assigned definite seats by number. On the day after, the pro- 
fessor’s secretary entered surreptitiously and began taking down 
the numbers of the seats not concealed by incumbents. She 
smiled blandly while doing so almost daily, but that did not pre- 
vent some of us from feeling a strong impulse of anger whenever 
the corralling took place. Some years later I had the good for- 
tune of leave of absence for special study in Europe. Among 


*Read at the spring meeting of the College Section of the Minnesota 
Education Association, at the College of St. Catherine, St. Paul, Minn., 
May 21, 1927. 
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other places I attended Louvain University for a year. To 
my surprise I found everywhere the completest indifference as 
to whether students attended lectures or not—also in under- 
graduate work. But the students nevertheless attended and 
worked assiduously. 

Reflecting on these conditions peculiarly recalled to me a boy- 
hood scene on my grandfather’s farm. A young dog, there, was 
my favorite; and, being that, he had to eat or hunt when I 
wanted him to. One day I grabbed him by the neck and held 
a bone to his mouth. He refused all pressure and would not 
eat. In disgust I threw the bone a few feet away. The dog 
became interested immediately and slowly approached the bone 
in a spiral path. Once he had tasted of its delight, no force 
could separate him from it. How fortunate, if we could: get 
our students to spiral up and stick to the Pierian spring of 
intellectual delights! 

The realization of present situations struck me also from 
other angles. When I read of the conditions of education in 
the thirteenth century, at the rise of the modern universities, 
my eyes were opened more completely. I do not consider the 
Middle Ages a sort of ideal heaven to which we should literally 
try to return. But when I learned that relations between teach- 
ers and students then were of a different nature from ours, that 
the teachers were “employed, under contract, and paid by the 
scholars, and were subject in many respects to the statutes 
framed by the student-bodies,” instead of the students being 
entirely in the power of a system forced upon them, I felt like 
the “Blessed Damozel” in Rossetti’s poem. I thought I had 
seen a vision of heaven, and there was a lingering look of won- 
der in my eye. But I evidently leaned over “the gold bar of 
heaven” too far, and fell to our good present-day earth with 
such a thump as to be entirely befuddled. Under the impulse 
of the reaction I began to see nothing in our education but 
force, compulsory attendance, rigorous supervision of hours and 
minutes, promotion by quantitative standards, etc. Then in 
my casual reading I came upon the following sentence: “When 
I entered, . . . I found it a nightmare of time-recording clocks 
which rang with a sharp staccato clang when the card was 
stamped, and of numbered brass tool checks which impressed 
upon me that my place in the universe was C702, a contention 
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I instinctively disputed. No one had any individuality at all. 
The machine took hold of me with its iron fingers and worked 
me into the shape required. Every second had to be accounted 
for. As a clocked off one job, I clocked on to the next, .. .” 
and I asked myself whether this was a more accurate descrip- 
tion of present-day prison life, or of a “model” factory, or the 
type of educational system that we have happily begun to 
escape from. 

Reaction to Mechanical Method.—Today there is an awak- 
ened realization of the inconsistency between rigorously com- 
pulsory methods or systems of education and the spontaneous 
growth of mind that is true education. We realize that, in spite 
of any philosophy of strict psychological determinism, there is 
an element of spontaneity in mind, whose neglect spells death; 
that our methods may have suppressed or limited this sponta- 
neous activity and have forced energetic spirits to seek an out- 
let outside of school work. Today a healthy reaction is in full 
swing. Everywhere there is the spirit of new adventure in edu- 
cation (sometimes in ways so old as to have been forgotten). 
We are*all familiar with the different plans: The general exami- 
nation plan with tutorial instruction; the independent study 
plan; conference plans; the total abolition of regular lectures, 
or set courses, etc. Anything but compulsory lectures, set limi- 
tations of absences measured in time values, and the like. 

All of these plans are at least in the first stage of experiment. 
Reports of the results obtained by them are most enthusiastic. 
Students, it is said, have been galvanized into intellectual life; 
education is no longer an enforced drudgery for them but a 
passion, from the pursuit of which the so-called student activi- 
ties can no longer allure them, ete. 

For me personally, the biggest sign for caution in forming a 
judgment on these schemes, which have my fullest sympathy, 
is precisely the unstinted enthusiasm with which the new results 
are proclaimed. It is almost too good to be true. At all events, 
since there seems to be quite universal agreement on the fact 
that something of the mechanical, of production measured by 
quantitative standards, has found its way into higher education 
also, the first step towards better stimulation of intellectual 
independence would be to get rid, as far as possible, of all such 
mechanism. 
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But with that, it will be all the more important to come to 
positive grips with our problem, for it will be all the more 
necessary to have clearly in mind what we are to aim at in 
education. We might ask whether it should be necessary at all 
to speak of stimulating, in reference to senior collegians. It 
depends on what we mean by intellectual independence; and 
that, to my mind, is the most important aspect of our problem. 

What Is Intellectual Independence?—Is independence in the 
strict sense of the term possible for mind at all? Robinson 
Crusoe, moored on his little island, was remarkably independent 
of the rest of the world. The avowed skeptic, or the insane 
man, or the man of absorbed interest in a narrow field, or again 
the man who is superbly self-complacent about his own knowl- 
edge—all these are in one sense supremely independent of all 
their surroundings. 

Intellectual independence is often, by contrast, spoken of as 
the attitude that does not hold to opinions merely because they 
are old. In so far as we speak of views and opinions as endur- 
ing the test of time and of varied experience, a word might be 
said in favor of this position. Still the age of an opinion is 
quite accidental to its life-value; and the mind that holds to 
opinions merely because they are of a certain age has fettered 
itself to a fallacious standard and is not free to conviction. 

Today it may be more necessary to stress the danger of the 
opposite extreme. We are rather prone to run after that which 
is new, for the mere reason that it is new. We hear of the 
co-ed who now spurns the idea of being radical. She would 
“just as soon be. But there’s nothing in being radical these 
days. Everyone else is.” In this matter I wonder if our news- 
paper standard has not influenced us. Our thought must have 
first-page news value, else it is worth nothing. 

Either of these attitudes—that of judging of the value of our 
thinking by the mere fact of the oldness of its origin, or that 
of judging merely by the newness of it—makes the correctness 
of thinking depend upon something extrinsic to itself. And the 
professor who consciously or unconsciously instills either of 
these attitudes is turning the minds of his hearers into the 
weather-vane that is screwed so tight as to be immovable, or 
else into one that moves with every slightest breeze, one that 
is undiscriminatingly subject to every whiff of air. The latter 
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is good enough for a weather-vane; but the human mind, to be 
free, it seems to me, must be something more than an auto- 
matic register of the direction whence the latest intellectual 
breezes blow. 

There is another way in which intellectual independence may 
go under. An intellectually independent mind will not hold 
opinions merely because certain other persons have broached 
them. But it must also avoid the other extreme of the self- 
sufficiency of its own views over against all others. Such self- 
complacency blinds, and therefore also enslaves. It may boast 
of independence but is hardly open to conviction: it generally 
frets at criticism. Thus Comte, the founder of Positivism, 
frankly declared he had no use for criticism. Anyone who was 
still in the theological or metaphysical stage would of course 
not accept Positivism; and so, anyone not agreeing with Comte 
was waved aside as simply belonging to an earlier stage. How 
grossly Schopenhauer fumed at opposition is well known. Yet, 
regarding his first book, which fell still-born from the press, he 
confided to a disciple that he “felt so convinced that he had 
solved the enigma of the world, that he had thought of having 
his signet-ring carved with the image of the sphinx throwing 
herself down the abyss.” And Nietzsche proclaimed frankly 
that until he came upon the scene mankind had had no goal— 
he was supplying it in the Superman. 

Today we see Sinclair Lewis dedicating Elmer Gantry to 
H. L. Mencken, and various reviews proclaiming him an ardent 
follower of the latter. Mencken in turn reviews Lewis’ book in 
the American Mercury, and praises Lewis for having given a 
portrayal of character which most skillfully avoids the exag- 
geration of caricature; while Jean Nathan caps this by pro- 
claiming that, aside from “the inevitable Dreiser,” only two 
writers of today will outlive their generation and be read by 
our grandchildren, namely, Cabell and Lewis. The circle is a 
closed one. If there is one thing it boasts of, this is intellectual 
independence. Yet it is so narrow that it sneers haughtily at 
all that is not a reflection of its own mentality. 

Now there is danger of this attitude inherent in the very 
process of learning. Concentration means ‘singling out and ab- 
stracting from everything not immediately relevant to the inter- 
est of the moment. Habitual concentration on the same selected 
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field may produce mental isolation, as a permanent condition 
from all not connected with that field. Darwin in his Letters 
lamented the fact that absorption with his biological research 
had made him incapable of feeling any interest in religious 
questions. Such an attitude has, to my mind, been the baneful 
effect of specialization as it has often been carried on. Speciali- 
zation is inevitable in our day, happily so; and the senior col- 
lege must help towards developing thorough specialists. But 
it also lies in the very nature of the apperceptive process that 
mere specialization tends to make the mind interpret all experi- 
ences in terms of its own specialty, and to ignore, if not deny, 
all that cannot be thus interpreted, or else to pass unwarranted 
judgments on it, or blindly accept the opinions of others. 

Real intellectual independence therefore seems to include a 
general broad knowledge of the problems of life and of their 
various aspects and implications. Else a narrow self-sufficiency 
cannot easily be avoided. I have done considerable reading the 
past year in the writings of the greatest mind of the thirteenth 
century. I have there repeatedly met statements like the fol- 
lowing: “Like the judge in court, we must hear all opinions 
before forming our own judgment”; “It is necessary to hear all 
opinions, no matter from whom they come”; “We do not accept 
or reject an opinion because of our esteem for the man who 
proffers it, but because of the love of truth”; “In philosophy 
the argument from authority is the very weakest.” 

Some such attitude, I believe, must furnish the basis for intel- 
lectual independence. The latter would then seem to mean, not 
independence of thought from fact, nor independence of factual 
values from interpretative thought; not independence of a chosen 
field of study and opinions from all else in the world, from their 
further implications. It must include knowledge of all the 
major opinions regarding the problems of the day, and of their 
historical solutions; and only then, the holding of one’s own 
opinions for reasons understood by oneself, independently of the 
mere dicta of other persons. 

Means and Methods.—In the light of these considerations, we 
must now briefly discuss the possible methods of stimulating or 
promoting intellectual independence in senior college students. 
The various new plans that are advocated depart more or less 
from the compulsory lecture plan or the regular attendance 
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method. They are said to have changed the lecture hall into 
a research room, where students are left to study for them- 
selves. When problems become blind alleys, the students con- 
sult with the instructors. Thus the students will learn to think 
things through for themselves. Reports of these methods, as I 
have said, are enthusiastic. 

I am not at all in sympathy with the deprecatory criticism 
that would say this system makes mere “consulting encyclo- 
pedias” of the instructors. But I do ask myself whether the 
system is sufficient by itself. Mere ability to think for oneself 
does not yet guard against the possible narrowness of specializa- 
tion or of self-complacency. Nor does ability to research. 

When I am told that the purpose of some of the changes is 
not so much to find out what a student knows as how well he 
knows it, not to test what he does not know but to test the 
thorough grasp of what he does know, I gladly accept the admir- 
able objective; but I still seem to see a shortcoming if this 
method is used exclusively. A thorough grasp of one thing is 
indispensable, but it is not yet a broad grasp of the things of 
life. Of course the one can ultimately lead to the other after 
long study, but it is of itself not too likely to do so. Besides, 
I still cherish the view that the school should also be a short 
cut to what a person might possibly do for himself in many 
years of application. 

The study-plan system seems to me to be admirable in senior 
colleges in those courses that are continuation courses from 
junior college, and particularly in the courses of the chosen 
major where the student must learn to acquire habits of intense 
research. The study plan is admirable for developing inde- 
pendent working ability, true interest in some problem, and 
mastery of its detail. But, according to the view expressed 
above, more than this is needed for intellectual independence 
if the latter is not possibly to turn into a fatal self-satisfaction. 

Broad Courses of Synthesis.—It is not enough that the senior 
student be deeply interested in something. There is the wide 
field of problems that every educated man should be interested 
in if his judgments on life are not to be one-sided. We are in 
a transitional period of the world’s history. Our cherished ideas 
and ideals of all kinds are being challenged, not only as to 
their effectiveness in life but as to their most basic conceptions. 
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Capitalism, democracy, religion, science, nationalism, interna- 
tionalism, intellectualism itself, the function of law, human 
rights, etc.—all these remind us of the way in which the so- 
called bulwarks of our civilization are being challenged as never 
before. More than that, the very past must be rechecked. Vol- 
ume one of the Cambridge Modern History, which appeared a 
’ generation ago (1903), spoke of “the long conspiracy against the 
revelation of truth” that had “gradually given way”; but added 
that “ultimate history cannot be obtained in this generation” 
(Preface, pp. v, vi). We are a generation later, and are only 
beginning to understand the meaning of these words. 

Now I would submit that the educated man, such as we expect 
the senior college graduate to be, must be aware of this welter 
of confusing opinions and problems of today and must see them 
in their present implications, in terms of the life-values claimed 
for them; and again must see them in their historical settings, 
in their antecedents and effects—and that, without losing his 
mental poise in the din of contradicting voices. To acquire this 
poise, without which true intellectual independence is not possi- 
ble, unassisted, would seem to require years of intellectual 
digesting; and for that reason, in part, the above study-plan 
systems by themselves are to my mind insufficient. 

The senior student needs the benefit of the digestive power 
of thorough and well-balanced minds of mature experience to 
help him through the maze of problems, at least so far as to 
lead him up to the present situations confronting us. This does 
not, of course, mean that the instructor must impose his views 
and solutions upon the students, but he should present an analy- 
sis of them in all their breadth and depth. For this purpose 
there should have to be broad courses of syntheses offered in 
the senior curriculum, analogous to outline courses in junior 
colleges, but more comprehensive and more profound; say, for 
instance, courses in the historic manifestations of democracy 
(theory and practice); in contemporary religions, their thought 
and practice; the place of science in modern civilization; cycles 
of art in the life of man; social economy in ancient, medieval, 
and modern times, etc., always with a study of causes and 
implications, not a mere mention of data alone. 

These courses should primarily give a broad perspective to- 
gether with a profounder grasp and, to my mind, should be con- 
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sidered as having achieved their aim if they bring out, and as 
having failed if they do not bring out, what I should like to 
call the essential lessons that human experience teaches us, les- 
sons it was never more necessary to emphasize than today: 
(a) the lesson, first of all, that we must try to see things in 
their further implications, in their deeper meaning in human 
life; (b) again, the lesson that we must train ourselves to give 
ear calmly to opinions that differ from ours without feeling 
uncomfortable unto fretting—in other words, to consider it natu- 
ral that others have different views, and are at least as sincere 
as we are in holding them; and (c) finally, the practical attitude 
of not discarding our views or practices in important aspects of 
life without positive reasons; that is, without something positive 
to substitute for them. Unless a mind has been thoroughly 
convinced of the need and the joy of these lessons of experi- 
ence, it is not, to my way of thinking, intellectually indepen- 
dent; it is either set like cement, or as wayward as mercury. 

Teachers of Range and Depth—Now the attainment of this 
mentality, true intellectual independence, seems to me to come 
chiefly from contact with minds possessed of it. Unless the 
teachers are imbued with it, the various devices and systems 
will be of little avail. This brings us to another essential ele- 
ment in the senior college, if it is to stimulate intellectual inde- 
pendence. The teachers themselves must be broad in their cul- 
ture and broad in their sympathy for all the views and problems 
of life. Without such teachers, no curriculum or absence of it, 
no lecture method or absence of it, will achieve the desired re- 
sults. The teachers must, of course, be specialists in some line, 
but also much more than merely that. If the teachers them- 
selves are not models of the truly cultured, balanced, independent 
mind, they will wreck the best systems and efforts. Thus teach- 
ers, for instance, that would consider their work mere drudgery, 
and would try to flee from this by having recourse between 
whiles to the sweet opiate of detective stories, could not but make 
a drudgery of education for all concerned. 

The teacher must not, as we all know, compel by the force 
of his magnetic personality or hypnotize by the momentum of 
a one-sided enthusiasm, but lead on, as it were, by silent exam- 
ple, in so far as he will lead mainly by how he does things and 
by the atmosphere he diffuses. A teacher with the right atti- 
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tudes can make the now discredited lecture system alive and 
fruitful of good results. He would instinctively bring out not 
only facts but also their rich connotations in life, and that not 
by cut-and-dried, apodictical assertions, but in the good old 
Socratic way of questions. 

Now, I am afraid that some may think I have wandered about 
rather vaguely. I believe I can also put in a few words what 
I have taken almost half an hour to express. For me, “stimu- 
lating intellectual independence in senior college students” will 
be better attained by dropping all mechanical conditions that 
are contrary to the nature of mental maturing; developing spon- 
taneous activity by some independent study-plan system for the 
majority of the courses; giving broadly synthetic courses of 
background as the necessary basis of freedom from the narrow- 
ness of intellectual precipitation or self-complacency; and finally 
—most indispensable—getting or forming the proper attitudes 
in the teaching staff. If I have used many minutes in saying 
these few things, my one hope is that I have thus given you 
the occasion of better adjusting some of your views by getting 
you to see more clearly where I may be wrong in the things I 
_ have said. For I shall then have fulfilled my task of “opening 
the discussion.” 

Micuet, O0.8.B. 


ONE PHYSIOLOGICAL ASPECT OF HABIT 


One phenomenon of our time is the intensive study of educa- 
tion. Formerly, when Socrates taught Plato, who taught Aris- 
totle, who taught the world, the intricacies of the process of edu- 
cating disciples were not in the foreground to the extent that they 
now are, but the laws governing the process must have been fol- 
lowed at least reflexly, because of the results which were accom- 
plished. These three great philosophers and great teachers did 
not formally apply psychology to the process of education, as far 
as we know. We are now less trustful than they that results will 
be achieved automatically and infallibly. We study in detail 
the processes of education in order to leave nothing of the result 
to chance. When the formal educative process is completed, we 
expect to find in those who have been subjected to it a particular 
result, namely, some manifestation of training; in other words, 
good habits, and this no matter how narrow our idea of what 
true education is. This paper is, therefore, a study of the univer- 
sal product of education, habit. It represents some experience in 
the application of the thesis which it maintains: that in the for- 
mation and destruction of habits it is as great mistake for those 
who teach, and, for others, to underestimate or to ignore the 
physiological condition of habit as to underestimate or to ignore 
the will element. 

I will premise a few definitions: Habit is an abiding quality 
superinduced in a being, perfecting or impairing it. This needs 
explanation. By saying that habit is a quality is meant that it is 
an accident which may or may not be present in the thing. It is 
an abiding quality in that it has a permanency of its own though 
it may be eradicated or changed; in such cases it remains as a 
disposition. Habit perfects or impairs, increases or lessens, the 
good already in the being; it militates for or against the perfec- 
tion of its functions. It is superinduced or acquired, not there 
naturally, as is a disposition which is inherent. Habits are super- 
natural and natural, and the natural habits are either entitative 
or operative. As I intend to discuss mainly operative habits, I 
may say that habit is the result of repeated acts and is the readi- 
ness to reproduce the act with perfection, regularity and facility. 
Diffusion of effort and attention and consequent variation in 
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activity are obviated by habit, for by it, under the same condi- 
tions, the same act is the invariable resultant, unless it be in- 
hibited by a special effort of the will. Concentration of effort 
takes the place of diffusion, and in habitual action energy that 
was scattered over many possible modes of action is conserved 
in the one that gives the desired result. In habitual acts less 
effort is required to react to stimulation, and there is conse- 
quent gain in quickness of response after the habit has been 
acquired. Then, too, habit permits relaxed attention instead 
of requiring attention to be focused upon each separate act and 
held there until the act is more than initiated. Habit prac- 
tically ignores attention, and the act tends to become automatic. 
It is certain from experience that a man who has really acquired 
the habit of honesty ordinarily will have little or no difficulty 
in disposing of a valuable wallet which he finds lying in his 
path. He will immediately select the right mode of action in 
determining to find the owner; he will act at once, because of 
his habit of honesty. Such is the power of his good habit, that 
all the processes involved in restoring the wallet will be largely 
automatic. 

Habits are not instincts because they have unlike origins; 
instincts are inherited, habits are acquired. It is said that 
habits have their roots in instincts. Whatever the relationship 
between them, it is certain that habits are akin to instincts 
in their physiological aspects. Instinctive actions require little 
or no direction of the will because the procedure is mainly 
physiological. The same is true of habits, once they are formed; 
hence the saying, “Habit is second nature.” But habits are a 
modality of a faculty, and they require a faculty which can 
have its activities directed indifferently in one or other of a 
number of ways. They are a privilege because they imply 
spontaneity and perfectibility. They are a boon also because 
they make many of our acts automatic and leave the mind free 
to direct itself to problems of more importance. They are a 
bane because they lessen our present freedom and curtail our 
ability at the present instant to direct our lives. 

Habit grows like a tree. It spreads out and extends its influ- 
ence to processes other than the one directly involved, and at 
the same time buries its roots. deeper in our lives just as the 
roots of the tree penetrate ever deeper into the ground, thereby 
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becoming difficult to remove or change. Habit begins with the 
first act, because some trace is left, a path that is easily trav- 
ersed again, a tendency to repeat itself. If the first act left 
no mark of its performance, there would be no reason why a 
habit should not begin with any subsequent act; in such case, 
no act could be called habitual. But we do possess habits. 
This is an instance of the economy of nature. If in the plan 
of nature only the form of energy may change while the sum 
total remains the same, it is not likely that, in such an impor- 
tant phase of education and of life as habit formation, there 
should be loss of energy in the beginning. Because habit begins 
with the first act, will power is saved in the avoidance of fresh 
beginnings which always call for extra effort, the intellect is 
less burdened by not being obliged to attend to each new act, 
and the body makes less resistance in doing again what it has 
once successfully accomplished. This beginning of habit with 
the first act is a tribute to the efficiency of nature, and efficiency 
is the indispensable condition of success. 

The biological condition for the formation of a natural oper- 
ative habit is some original tendency that is indeterminate and 
therefore capable of a variety of actions. A habit is a directed 
tendency. In non-living things the analogy to habit is due to 
the law of inertia, which is the principle of physics involved in 
the physiological process of habit formation. The clothes one 
wears adapt themselves to the shape of the body after a time; 
they form the quasi-habit of lying in certain folds, thus obey- 
ing the law of cohesion. A pair of shoes conforms to the shape 
of the feet that wear them, and the plaits in a garment are 
more easily relaid after they have once been forced into posi- 
tion or after the natural resistance of the material has been 
overcome. Resistance to change is a physical feature of habit 
due to inertia. It is a probable theory that, in an analogous 
manner in living beings, the impressions of outer objects on 
the nervous system fashion for themselves deeper but identical 
physiological paths and that these vital phenomena occur under 
similar excitements from without, if they have been inter- 
rupted for a time. The inertia of our organism must first be 
overcome to make us do the thing the first time; inertia then 
enables us to preserve what has been acquired. Dr. Carpenter 
says, “Our nervous systems have grown to the way in which 
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they have been exercised, just as a sheet of paper or a coat, 
once folded, tends ever afterwards to fall into the same identical 
folds.” Habits in living matter are possible because of the 
plasticity of the body. Plasticity means the capability of 
yielding reluctantly, but of yielding nevertheless. The plas- 
ticity of the organism also gives the reason for the law of repe- 
tition in habit formation. After the new process has been 
assimilated, the inertia of the organism makes for the preserva- 
tion of the acquisition. But the body may become fatigued in 
the process; therefore the necessity for periodic repetition. 

In bodily ailments the process of habit formation is the same. 
When disease attacks some part of the organism, that part is 
always liable to a second attack. The tendency to repetition 
is real and prevails. Many physical troubles continue by the 
very fact of having started. On the other hand, the use of 
medicine or surgery sometimes cuts short the first or second 
attack, thus inhibiting the bad habit, and the natural forces 
are helped in this work of restoring health. Much hysteria, 
morbidity and neurasthenia are due to the patient’s having initi- 
ated a wrong habit career. “Given the primary impulse and a 
strong habit, the result is almost as mechanical as water flow- 
ing through a canal.” 

As the river must follow its channel, so must we form habits. 
To theorize again, the stimulation of the nerve, carried to the 
brain and nerve currents, must find an outlet. The course fol- 
lowed in response to a particular stimulus is the beginning of 
a habit route and its accepted channel. This has a fatalistic 
sound, but we need never assume that a habit is irresistible. 
Whoever has been unfortunate enough to form a bad habit must 
“fight to a finish” to inhibit the bad one and to encourage the 
good. Fortunately for us, God has made it just as easy in the 
first instance to form good habits as bad ones. “ “Thou shalt’ 
is indeed great and important, but not less important is the 
‘Thou canst’ which is forced upon us by a mighty and con- 
sistent example.”* 

It behooves us, then, in all our educational work, to teach 
- the child how to make a friend and helper of his nervous sys- 

* Ross: “Christian Ethics,” page 3. 

* Foerster: “Marriage and the Sex Problem,” page 134. 
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tem. To do this is a good business proposition, for it is to 
keep the reserve force of effort and energy for unusual demands 
and to rely on the acquisition, just as a financier lives on the 
interest of his money instead of on the principal. To secure 
this end, the child must be encouraged to form as many useful 
habits as early as possible in life and to guard against those 
that are liable to interfere with his purpose. 

This advice is good, but in the case of forming good habits, 
as in many another, giving advice is easier than following it. 
To make up one’s mind to do good and to reject evil is not 
always of superhuman difficulty, neither is it the indispensable 
condition in the destruction of habits. The difficulty, more fre- 
quently than less, lies in overeoming the resistance of one’s 
body and in putting the body in harmony with the will. In 
the case of children, whose process of education consists in the 
formation of good habits, a certain amount of judicious pressure 
from outside helps them to overcome bad habits and to culti- 
vate the good. Besides, they have youth and also plasticity on 
their side. But years of experience in dealing with children 
and young people have not brought conviction that it is an 
easy task, even for them, with all their advantages of good 
will and plasticity and a practically clear field for operation, 
to force their bodies to do their bidding. It is pitiable often to 
watch the efforts necessary to overcome certain habits which, 
as far as willing was concerned, seemed so easy of accomplish- 
ment, and to realize finally that the physiological element is 
the real obstacle. The beginnings of combat are fraught with 
the joy of anticipated success, but the end is frequently more 
remote than was at first estimated. Who would grovel in sin 
if the mere making of a resolution of amendment could lift him 
out of the mire? Who has not in moments of prayer deter- 
mined to break with some bad habit only to dash up against 
the stone wall of the inertia of the body? Certainly the 
will must be trained, but the stern necessity of starting the 
bodily functions aright cannot be overlooked, for, once they 
have become a factor in the habit, it is no easy matter to dis- 
organize them and to make them start again. Have we not 
heard teachers say, “Who would ever think there was so much 
to a habit? Here I have spent a whole month trying to make 
this child overcome one small habit, and I am as far from suc- 
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cess as ever, and I seem to be swimming into deeper water all 
the time.” Again, has not every teacher listened to some such 
story as this from a pupil: 


One day a month or more ago, I was late for both the morn- 
ing and afternoon sessions of school, and Sister Dolores said: 
“Young man, you have acquired the bad habit of coming late 
to school and it is high time you set about correcting it. All 
it needs is a little good will.” 

I don’t think Sister Dolores knows much about breaking 
habits, or she might not think it so easy. The next afternoon, 
I had an important errand for father, and after attending to it 
I was to meet him at his office and report, but I was so late 
that father, who had to wait for my message, was late for his 
engagement and lost a big business deal through his tardiness, 
which, of course, was caused by mine. Father did not say 
much, but he showed his disappointment in me so plainly that 
I have not been comfortable with him since. A short time after 
this, Father Jerome called a meeting of the altar boys to prac- 
tice for the Easter service. I was not late for the practice, but 
I was late for the service and Father Jerome had to give my 
place to someone else, and this upset all the plans he had made 
at the practice. The next time I came for a service, he told me 
that, since he could not depend upon me, I had better stop 
serving until I had acquired will power enough to correct my 
bad habit. I have been an altar boy as long as I can remember, 
and to be dismissed was the worst penance I could get, and 
I made up my mind, which was easy enough, to correct myself, 
but somehow I have not made much progress and I really do 
not see why. 


That child had experimental knowledge of the weakness and 
strength of the flesh over the willing spirit; he could not make 
his body do the bidding of his will immediately. He needed 
some such explanation from the teacher as the following: 


“The other day at recess, I saw the boys jumping over a pile 
of lumber a carpenter had left in the yard. Why in every case 
did the boys go to the end of the yard and take a long run be- 
fore trying to jump instead of standing by the pile and jumping 
over it?” 

“Why, Sister, the boys could not jump over the pile from a 
standing position; they’d have to climb over it; the motion that 
accumulated in their bodies by the running process helped to 
carry them over the lumber.” 

“In other words, it gave them a good start. That is just what 
you want for starting your new habit; only your start consists 
of a motive strong enough to carry you some distance on the 
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way you wish to go. It seems to me that in the displeasure of 
your teacher, the disappointment of your father and your dis- 
missal from the altar you have inducements enough to produce 
a motive sufficiently strong to make the initial move which 
should carry you some distance in the right direction, and after 
that there should be clear sailing. Let there be no exceptions, 
for that is where the bodily part of the habit forming largely 
centers. 

“Out in the school yard, where, as you know, one part is 
5 or 6 feet higher than the other, there is a sloping bank, and, 
owing to some obstruction, successive rains have forced the 
water to run down in one line till the result is a deep furrow 
worn in the bank. The first time the water came down that 
way the flowing was not easy, because the water had to carve 
its course, but each successive time the flowing became easier 


and at the same time the groove was deepened. Probably, in 


like manner, when the organs of sight, taste, touch, smell, or 
hearing receive a stimulus, the nerve connected with the one 
affected carries the impression to the brain, where it is inter- 
preted and the proper response sent by a motor nerve and the 
appropriate action ensues. Let us suppose that your reason for 
being late for school is because you do not rise promptly when 
called. The nerve process is this: when the stimulus of your 
mother’s voice calling you reaches your ear, the ingoing nerve 
of hearing carries the impression to the brain, where it is inter- 
preted as a call to rise and is transferred to the right motor 
nerve for expression in action. Since you do not rise promptly 
and disobey the demands of this motor nerve, you switch the 
impulse to another with tardiness as a result. The first time 
this process occurred, the nerve current traveled over a new 
path and the traveling was not easy, but, like the water, each 
successive time made the journey easier and the path deeper 
till S required no effort at all, and you had a bad habit to 
combat. 

“We will go back to the water running down the bank for the 
rest of our illustration. One day some thoughtful person put 
a piece of tiling at the top of the furrow, and the next time it 
rained the water could not follow its old channel, so it went 
around the tiling and ran down the bank in a new place, form- 
ing another groove not far from the first, but not nearly as deep 
or as wide. In the course of time it will grow deep and wide 
as the old one did, and the old path will be filled up with soil 
and gradually disappear. In forming your new habit, the in- 
going process will be the same, but the outgoing impulse will be 
obliged to find a new path, for you want a different result. This 
route, like the new one the water found, will not at first be 
either deep or smooth, and it will be easy for the current to get 
out of it, but since you want it to be deep and smooth, you 
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must repeat it till the new process becomes a habit. Besides, 
if you go back to the old path, the filling will be pushed out 
and the furrow will be as deep as formerly, for you see what 
you need to do is to fill up the old groove and to deepen the 
new one, the one: that follows the impulse roused by the reso- 
lution you have made. To do this successfully means that you 
may allow no exceptions until you have succeeded, otherwise 
your work will be undone and you will be obliged to begin 
again, and this wastes time and effort. Your nervous system 
keeps a record of every success and of every failure and finally 
will register only one or the other. ‘Well begun is half done,’ 
so begin well. Take a positive view, fix your mind on the good 
to be done, not on the difficulties of your battle. Make your- 
self believe that you are capable of doing whatever you set out 
to do. A feeling of confidence must go into the process. You 
are young and your nervous system is plastic; it yields with 
some readiness; it can be forced to do the work desired. Putty 
is plastic; it can be made assume any shape you wish. So, too, 
is the clay the little folk work with in the primary department, 
and so is the dough your mother forms into loaves of bread. 
She can mold it any way she wishes before it is baked, but not 
afterwards. After a while, your habit of promptness will be 
formed. Habits developed in one experience are useful in others 
of a similar kind; a habit of promptness in one circumstance 
will do duty in others.” 


Such concrete illustrations would be helpful to some teachers 
who think that a child is incorrigible if he does not break off 
a habit upon the first correction. In ninety-nine cases out of 
a hundred his will is good, but his body must be retrained to 
inhibit the old habit and to acquire the new. Nature and na- 
ture’s God have put the emphasis upon the physiological side 
of the process in habit formation in thus giving man a structure 
peculiarly adapted to the acquirement of habits, and it cannot 
be too strongly insisted upon that, while it is of prime impor- 
tance in the education of youth to cultivate the right attitude 
of mind towards the habit to be formed, it is of no less impor- 
tance carefully and prayerfully to consider the body because 
with its tendency to inertia it can prove a formidable opponent, 
a reactionary, in the change to be inaugurated in the formation 
of the new habit. 

To some people habit suggests only physical activity, but 
there are moral and mental habits as well as physical. Hon- 
esty, liberality and temperance are as much matters of habit 
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as eating with a fork or raising one’s hat to a lady. Habit 
extends to all fields of mental activity. Moreover, its distinc- 
tive characteristics in all fields are the same. For instance, 
it is a fact that a physical act, which requires intense attention 
before the habit is formed and requires less attention as the 
habits nears perfection, goes through exactly the same process 
as does the mental habit, for thoughts and images, once formed 
in the mind, tend to repeat themselves readily. Reading a lesson 
over once makes each successive reading easier. 

While it is true that good habits render right conduct easy, 
economize will power, curtail bodily activity, yet we must be 
masters of habit, not its slave. Good habits are as important 
as good principles. Good habits perfect the nature of the agent 
and advance it towards the realization of its end. The effort 
made in acquiring good habits has its reward in the ever-increas- 
ing ease with which we daily plod the path towards perfection. 
Beyond a doubt, all real education is the result of forming and 
maintaining good habits. Habit also prevents error in results; 
it makes for certainty. The reason for this perhaps is that, 
though the nerve groups involved in the physiological side of 
habit are the least easily modified, each repetition of the act 
lessens the resistance of the synapses, the point of contact of 
two neurones, and the series tends more and more to act as one, 
which enables the nerve currents to run more smoothly and with 
no chance of getting off the track. Since the nerve currents are 
excited by the right stimulus and the current cannot be diverted 
from its established route, the result is certain. Since the mind 
directs the body in the formation of habits and at the same 
time acquires habits of its own, this certainty of result is not 
confined to physical habits. 

It is common, on the other hand, for people to speak and 
think of habits as belonging to the mind only. Therefore they 
are under the delusion that, to break a habit, all one must do is 
to will to break it. .This is not true. The determination to 
break the habit is one essential but not the only essential, a fact 
supported by experience. If the explanation of the physiological 
- side of habit which I have made be the true one, then it can be 
understood why no amount of willing can break the habit. Will- 
ing cannot break the physical connections, and it is these con- 
nections that maintain a particular mode of action after habits 
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are formed. Nerve currents cannot, subject to the will, switch 
from their usual routes to some other with more facility than a 
train can get off its track without the aid of a switch. Nature 
has not provided the switch in the case of the nerve currents. 

If it be true that habit depends upon actual changes in the 
nerves, we have the partial explanation of the fact that it forges 
fetters of iron about us. We can understand why it is to our 
present advantage to cultivate as many good habits and to 
standardize by habit as many useful, everyday operations as 
possible, but at the same time it is necessary to guard against 
habits that are wasteful and uneconomical. The most unfor- 
tunate person in the world is the man who has no habits. In- 
stead of being a “bundle of habits” he is a bundle of indecisions; 
he has no habit except that of indecision, which is no asset. 
No one thing so effectually shows the lack of character as that 
one is constitutionally unable to decide any question, that he 
never knows his own mind. To form a habit, one should make 
a friendly alliance with his nervous system, start well and never 
allow himself to be defeated in any one of the difficulties that 
may naturally be encountered in the effort to form the new 
habit. There should be no delay in beginning. “Hell is paved 
with good intentions.” The attack should be concrete and im- 
mediate. Everything worth possessing must be paid for in the 
coin of effort. The mind and the body should be in accord and 
the latter fortified in every way possible, especially by putting 
into practice Professor James’ advice, “Keep the faculty of 
effort alive in you by a little gratuitous effort every day.’* The 
habit of doing something that is hard to nature, something that 
“goes against the grain,” is in itself a valuable asset. “Asceti- 
cism of this sort is like the insurance a man pays on his house 
and goods. The tax does him no good at the time and possibly 
may never bring him a return. But if the fire does come, his 
having paid it will be his salvation from ruin.”* The man who 
daily makes self-denials on the altar of unnecessary effort, un- 
necessary in the sense that it has no immediate utility, will have 
something in reserve, a spiritual insurance, and also an obedient 
body to do his will in time of need. 

Usually habit making and habit breaking are slow processes, 
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but there have been cases of sudden reformation and conver- 
sion in which the new experience has changed a man’s whole life. 
If such reforms are lasting, they consist of the rupture of old 
habits and the formation of new ones, and may, to theorize 
again, be explained from the physiological point of view by the 
fact that the turmoil of emotion which produced such sudden 
transformation blocked up the old methods of nerve response 
and opened new ways which could be used advantageously in 
new fields. From the mental point of view, the emotional “brain 
storm” had the effect of casting out old and harmful ideas that 
have clung to particular forms of behavior and thus gave an 
opportunity to start with a set of new ideas. Herein consists 
the value of an emotional experience; through the upheaval it 
causes, new modes of behavior and a new train of ideas come 
into existence and these make a new set of activities possible. 
But this does not change the fact of the case that ordinarily, 
after giving good advice and inciting for good, the most power- 
ful help comes from the study of the physiological condition 
of habit. 

Very young children can and should be forced to form good 
habits. The will of the older person is stronger than theirs, but 
their bodies are better fitted to obey than they will be later on, 
so the will of the stronger should be used to compel the per- 
formance of many acts that will be acquired with difficulty if 
the habit is not formed in this plastic period. It is a fact that, 
if some habits are not acquired in youth, they are never acquired, 
and it is equally true that habits formed at this time are rarely 
if ever lost. The young should be trained to fashion their char- 
acters rightly in forming their habits. They spin their own 
fates for good or evil daily in youth, and the result will remain 
with them in the finished garment of habit, to bless or curse 
their old age. Every skein of virtue or vice, both of which are 
habits, leaves its never-so-faint trace in the fabric. If three- 
fourths of life is conduct, as a noted author claims, conduct 
must be largely made up of habits since conservative thinkers 
are of the opinion that “about 90 per cent of life attains no 
higher level than habit.”* “Unless the law of continuity fails, 
what a man shall be is the fulfilling of what he is now becom- 
ing. Destiny is the harvest of character, character is summa- 
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tion of habit, habit is the repetition of deed, deed is the expres- 
sion of thought and thought is the spring of life. The far-off 
tissue of life is out of the thoughts of the heart; keep then thy 
heart with all diligence.”* 

Since habits are formed by action, the only way to overcome 
them is by action. Less useless willing and more strenuous 
action is the law to be observed. The initial motive should be 
strong and the only fear, that of relenting. The person should 
not delude himself by thinking that one day of grace for the 
habit to be eradicated does not count. It may be negligible to 
the victim of the habit, but net to the nervous system. To 
theorize once more, the exception re-stimulates a nerve path at 
a time when one should be most anxious to nullify the training 
by disuse. Then his confidence of bringing about the right re- — 
sult must be stimulated, “We can, therefore we must.” In the 
struggle to supplement a bad habit by a good one, St. Paul’s 
description of the warfare within us between good and evil must 
not be forgotten. There is always the warring of the spirit 
against the flesh, and one must not expect victory with one blow 
even though we are told to “lay the ax to the root” and are 
thereby given the impression that at one stroke we can rid our- 
selves forever of our enermy. Habit is its own worst enemy, 
because old habits oppose the formation of new ones, and the 
formation of a new habit usually involves the destruction of an 
old one. Bad habits are not such unworthy adversaries. To 
dislodge a habit is to reach the substance of life, for life is but 
a tissue of habits. The growth of a habit is easier in early life 
than in later years, because in early life the body is yielding 
and more easily trained, and because there is less opposition 
from habits already formed. Mark Twain says that a habit 
cannot be thrown out of the window; it must be coaxed down- 
stairs one step at a time. Yes, and one is fortunate if, when 
the last step but one is reached, it does not take a sudden jump 
up to the top of the stairs again and force us to re-do the work. 

The reason for so many failures in the realm of reformation 
is that too much is attempted at once, and instead of making 
the breaking process a gradual one by progressive disuse of 
the habit, simultaneous reform in every field is attempted. We 
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get pertinent advice from the poet John Boyle O’Reilly, who 
says: 

How shall I a habit break? 

As you did that habit make. 


As you gathered, you must lose; 
As you yielded, now refuse. 


The book of life in which our debits and credits are summed 
up has a counterpart in our nervous system, where each indi- 
vidual keeps his own record, and “A more faithful system of 
record keeping has never yet been devised.”* It is for our per- 
sonal advantage to recognize and to reckon with the physio- 
logical element of habits in their formation and change. It is 
to the advantage of those whom we teach. The explanation of 
the fact advanced in this paper is only a probable one. Of the 
fact there is no doubt, because it has been verified often by 
observation and by experience that has not been vicarious, and 
therefore I maintain that to make or to break a habit requires 
moral activity. Also, it requires that the body be retrained to 
the way in which it should go. This second requirement is not 
less important than the first. 

Sister M. Veronica. 


* Klapper: “Principles of Educational Practice,” p. 447. 


THE “PRO VITA MONASTICA” OF HENRY DWIGHT 
SEDGWICK—II 


The monks were, in the main, tremendously hard working 
men. Palladius cites as a fixed rule, at Tabennisi in the The- 
baid, that food was given the monks only in proportion to their 
physical labors. So much work, so much food. A little more 
for those who had to do very heavy work, less for those who 
could not or did not work hard (cf. the Lausiac History, edit. 
Dom Cuthbert Butler, Ch. 32, sec. 1099-C-D, Cambridge Univ. 
Press). The monastic people toiled and sweated, and some like 
the Hospitallers fought, and were, literally, hacked to pieces on 
duty. None of them were much given to the rose gardens the 
author so warmly recommends, though some of them raised cab- 
bages, and St. Basil even permits himself some mild enthusiasm 
over boiled cabbage. But Mr. Sedgwick suggests potatoes as 
an offset to the roses. 

In fine, our author has succeeded by careful compilation in 
getting together a strong body of views in favor of philosophical 
repose and metaphysical speculation, not unmixed with some 
sound approached to a theory of contrition, and in so doing he 
has merited very well of the world, even if he did omit all refer- 
ence to grinding hard work and make “Pro Vita Monastica” 
mainly a sedentary affair. One is tempted to wonder if he ever 
heard of a saying to the effect that to work is to pray. The 
truth of all that the writer has said is indisputable, but the 
difficulty is that he has not told half the story, and he has 
employed so many modifying phrases and has inserted so many 
words like if and perhaps that he has completely knocked all the 
convincing power out of his argument. Under the guise of 
approving monastic life he has dilated upon certain phases of it. 
The references to pagan writers in the early chapters are bal- 
anced in the later ones by heavy inroads upon Senancour, Eu- 
genie de Guerin and Thomas & Kempis. He feels some admira- 
tion for Senancour, that sick intellect who thought a landscape 
a state of the mind. The devotion to Eugenie de Guerin is 
genuine and justified. The use of 4 Kempis explains itself. He 
was the prince of all meditators. But it is improbable that Mr. 
Sedgwick feels that same fierce devotion to the Primitives that 
347 
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animates, for example, J. K. Huysmans or Ernest Hello, else he 
would have spent more time and paper on the men who made 
monasticism what it was and is, instead of drifting down to 
Amiel, Pascal, and Dean Inge, the latter a bitter enemy to the 
very faith that most of the earlier witnesses professed. 

Who were the men that made monasticism, and what is it, and 
what did they think of it? Basil the Great, a brilliant theolo- 
gian, a rhetorician of repute, a champion of orthodoxy, and one 
of the greatest executives of the eastern church, shall’ speak 
first and tell us what are some of the distinguishing character- 
istics of a monk. He is a firm believer in hard work, though 
work has its limitations. Writing to come congregation or per- 
son whose name is now lost, he says in peroration: “A man 
should not be attracted to measureless toil, and overstep the 
boundaries of frugality, according to the words of the Apostle, 
‘But having food, and wherewith to be clothed, with these we 
are content,’ since an abundance that is beyond necessity evi- 
dences a spirit of covetousness, and covetousness is repudiated 
even by idolatry. It behooves one not to be desirous of gold, 
nor to lay up treasure for no purpose. But it is fitting to turn 
to God, to embrace poverty, in all respects, and to be held firmly 
by, the fear of God. . . .” 

He favors frugality, poverty and the exclusion of all but the 
necessities of life, and he is writing explicitly on the monastic 
life one should keep in mind, his letter bearing the title de per- 
fectione vitae monasticae. (This letter is attributed, in the 
Benedictine text, Gaume, Paris, 1839, to the year 366. It is 
No. 22, and footnote F remarks upon the loss of the address.) 
And, again, Basil writes to Censitor in defense of his monks, 
“And, indeed, living according to their vow, they possess no 
money, not even their persons.” (Letter 284.) 

Basil was an overshadowing figure in the church of the east- 
ern empire, and, though he has in mind such stringent privation 
and poverty, one is tempted to ask what the other men thought. 
The most towering orator of those stormy days, a man whom 
church historians have fondly likened to a giant, was St. John 
Chrysostom, the Catholic archbishop of Constantinople. Is he 
behind Basil in his opinion? Not one whit. Poverty is his 
theme, and his monks must give up all for the love of God, and, 
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having done this, they are beyond their enemies’ reach. Let the 
opponents of monasticism rage. 

“Who, tell me, could harm a man who has nothing in common 
with other men, neither contracts, nor lands, nor moneys, nor 
business, nor anything else? For what estate would he (the 
assailant) contend? For what slaves, for what glory, fearing 
what, injured by whom? For by envy, or fear, or wrath are we 
set in motion to work evil to others. But this man (the monk 
who has chosen poverty) is most royal, and high above all. 
What man envies the one who laughs at those things for which 
others toil and are busy? Who is angered being uninjured? 
And who is afraid, suspecting nothing? From this it is evident, 
therefore, that there are none who would plot to work harm to 
him, since they cannot even if they are willing, and this in like 
fashion is evident. For he possesses neither a cause nor a pre- 
text by reason of which one could constrain him, as the eagle 
flying high here and there is not ever taken in the snares of the 
ostriches. Whence has anyone the power to harm him? Money 
he has none that he may incur a fine, he possesses no country 
that he may suffer an exile, he has no thirst for glory, so he 
bears up under a lack of honor. One thing is left—death. But 
there most especially is one unable to harm him, there he derives 
greatest profit, since it sends him to another life, for the sake of 
which he performs and effects all his deeds. So that death is 
a severance from his labors, never a punishment, a release from 
his sweat, and repose.” (Adversus Oppugnatores Vitae Monas- 
ticae, Liber II,7.B.) 

This is downright starvation poverty, nothing less, that St. 
Chrysostom advocates. There is no expression so strong in “Pro 
Vita Monastica.” Where are the rose gardens? Not in the 
impassioned rhetoric of the archbishop, certainly. And, again, 
he writes on the nature of the monastic life. 

“But in the monasteries there is nothing of this sort (public 
affairs, their uncertainty, and their confusion) to be seen, and 
even with such a tempest raging, alone in the haven, they (the 
monks) stand in tranquillity, and in a deep sense of security, 
witnessing the shipwrecks of others as though from heaven itself. 
For they have chosen a condition worthy of heaven, and they 
are in a state not less than angelic. As, then, there is no 
inequality among the angels, nor are some in good fortune and 
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others in evil straits, but as all are alike in one peace, in 
one joy, in one glory, it is thus in the monastery. No one is 
upbraided with penury, no one is magnified by his wealth, that 
meum and tuum which overturns all, and clamor is banished. 
Among the monks all things are in common, their table, their 
home, and their cloaks. And what is there wonderful about it 
that their very soul is one and the same among all? For all are 
noble in the same nobility, all are servants in the same servi- 
tude, all are free men in the same freedom. There is one wealth 
for all, which is true wealth, one glory which is true glory; for 
their good things lie in deeds not in names.” 

If the good things for the monks lie in deeds, then what be- 
comes of the super subtle meditation of “Pro Vita Monastica”? 
And Chrysostom is here found in accord with Aristotle. “Our 
end” (that is, the end for which we are on earth), wrote the 
philosopher, “is not Knowledge, but Action,” or, in other words, 
Work. And this is exactly the same gospel that Basil and 
Chrysostom and all the rest of the church leaders preached. 
Not Platonic musings constitute the final solution, but Work. 
The musing is well enough in its place, but work is the keynote. 
To resume. 

“One pleasure, one desire, one hope is for all, and as if by a 
certain canon and scale are all things disposed, nowhere is there 
unevenness, but order, and rhythm, and harmony, and a great 
effort toward concord, and uninterrupted matter for happiness. 
Therefore, all of them do all things, and suffer all things so that 
_ they shall be enheartened and happy. For there only is this 
clearly seen happening, nor anywhere else, not alone that they 
contemn all contemporary matters but that they cut off all rea- 
son for faction and fighting and propose to themselves shining 
hopes of the things that are yet to be, and that whatever may 
befall one individually, painful or pleasant, they consider com- 
mon to all. For sorrow steals off the more readily in proportion 
as all bear the burden of one (this is a poor rendering of a very 
beautiful passage in the Greek, which, like many of the Saint’s 
most exquisite expressions, is not susceptible to literal version), 
and they find numerous occasions for joy, being gladdened not 
only by their own individual fortunes, but not less by each 
other’s fortunes than by their own.” (Adversus Oppugnatores 
Vitae Monasticae, Liber III, 11.E.) 
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There is a profoundly human touch of charity in these latter 
thoughts that is a truer index to monastic life than any amount 
of delicate speculation or ethical adventurings from the arm 
chair. But, taking it by and large, there is a great deal of hard 
work, sweat and poverty about monasticism, much more than 
there is of Epicurean rose beds, and Ciceronian musings. St. 
Chrysostom heaps figure upon figure and argument upon argu- 
ment piling Ossa upon Pelion to build up the strength of his 
contentions. It can hardly be said that he does not strike a 
strong chord, and as one ponders upon his words one is forcibly 
reminded by contrast of “Pro Vita Monastica.” But, some will 
say, St. Basil and St. Chrysostom were Asians. What of our 
western church, the empire, our western civilization? It is a . 
fair question. The greatest figure of the western church speaks. 

“And yet I call our Lord Jesus—in whose name I say this 
securely—to witness, upon my soul, since it means much to me 
that I greatly prefer, every day at fixed hours, to labor with 
my hands, as is appointed in well regulated monasteries, and to 
have other times for reading and prayer, or for some writings 
upon Holy Writ. . . .” (Augustin. De Opere Monachorum, 
29.) 

This is in keeping with the words of Basil and Chrysostom, 
but Augustin does not insist so forcibly upon poverty as the _ 
eastern leaders, and the tone of his discourse agrees better with 
the text of “Pro Vita Monastica,” though there is a world of 
difference between the spirit of the two, even when an affinity 
appears in the letter. St. Augustin’s whole treatise, De Opere 
Monachorum, is a refutation of theories advanced by clerics 
who preferred Platonic musings to work. 

But, some may say, all these churchmen date to early ages. 
The fifth century saw the last of them. It is not altogether a 
just contention, for a man’s influence may be vitally, eagerly, 
terribly alive long after his body is dust blown in the wind. Our 
minds speed back through thousands of miles of space, and cen- 
turies of time, and we see men haranguing and gesticulating 
who sank back fifteen hundred years ago into the soil whence 
they had sprung, and we hear words spoken that are long since 
swept away in the breeze. But, let the argument come down to 
a date nearer to our own. Most virile of all the mediaeval 
preachers, and the last of the great Latin Fathers of the West, 
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the moving spirit of the Second Crusade, the most active, the 
most adroit, the most dreadfully energetic of the strong leaders 
of the day was St. Bernard of Clairvaux. He remarks ironically 
to a friend who has lapsed into easy ways of living, “If you 
would labor all day with your hands, as much as you say, the 
food would be hard indeed that you would not gladly eat.” 
(Letter 1, sec. 12.) 

And in one of his later letters the severe customs of the early 
Cistercians are graphically described. Migne and Mabillon are 
not sure of the authenticity of this letter, 478, but Mabillon 
includes it in his edition of Bernard, and whether or not Bernard 
wrote it is here unimportant. The austere and hard-working 
tone of the communication is, at all events, perfectly in accord 
with Bernard’s way of thinking. The writer narrates at some 
length how the Cistercians rose early, prayed, fasted, labored, 
and returned to their cells, for further prayer and meditation, 
how their food was of a coarse variety, their bread hard and 
crusted, their drink water; that the hours they kept were devised 
for a penance, and that life was sustained in their wearied bodies 
as much by an effort of the will as by the scanty nourishment 
they received. Their vigils were long and varied and the entire 
life they led of a nature calculated to tax the human frame to 
a maximum. There were no rose gardens there. If the letter, 
indeed, were not written by Bernard but by one of the monks, 
it is an added testimony to the earnestness of the Saint’s exhor- 
tations to work and pray, and to the genuineness of the early 
rules among the Cistercian monks. 

Then, to bring the argument still nearer our own day, there 
is Thomas & Kempis, often mentioned before, who needs no 
quotation here. And in the past century one finds Henry 
Adams, a most profound genius, writing with some relief of the 
monks of Wenlock Abbey and of the peace of mind that pre- 
vails among them. But peace of mind comes from hard work, 
and a sense of duty performed, as well as from faith, and spirit- 
ual connections. One might cite many other instances from the 
same men already quoted, or from others, but time and space 
do not permit. 

Mr. Sedgwick understands very well his relations to the Cath- 
olic writers on monachism, so the men quoted have been intro- 
duced simply for the sake of striking original sources. Of 
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course, he makes no pretense that his theme or his argument is 
original, he is rigidly honest in his positive statements, but what 
I want to drive home is that his whole array of Christian 
authorities with but scanty exception is Catholic, and not even 
recently Catholic, but decidedly ancient and Primitive, and yet 
he develops but one small phase of monasticism, and by this 
method of development throws the whole idea of monasticism 
into a false perspective. He urges people to return to the Mo- 
nastic Life, but the monastic life he paints is so drawn that it 
bears only a slender resemblance to the life of the ancient 
monks, and in many practical ways is utterly at variance with 
the activities of monks of 1925. What he ought to say is that 
he is advocating a sort of retreat for laymen, though shorn of 
nearly all the features that make such retreats valuable. But 
he does not properly credit the Catholic Church with the mate- 
rial he has gotten from her. 

Still, there is a gap in his argument wide enough to let in 
a siege gun, for while he talks on and on about the Vita Mo- 
nastica, and is silent and silent about Catholicism, every school- 
boy knows that monasticism rose and flourished in the Catholic 
Church, and was at its height centuries before Protestantism in 
any form ever was heard of, and not only is that true, but, with 
the advent of the so-called Reformation, there began that very 
disappearance of monastic life, that very disappearance of re- 
treats which now seems to be exercising Mr. Sedgwick so pro- 
foundly. Yet the monks have not disappeared so thoroughly 
but what they can be found, and retreats are still instituted at 
regular intervals, and Mr. Sedgwick knows this, too. It is a 
pity that he did not tell us where to find them, but perhaps 
Catholics can still solve their own problems on this score. Fur- 
thermore, there is not one of the modern Protestant congrega- 
tions, in the United States at least, that is showing the slightest 
tendency toward an organized return to monasticism in any way, 
shape or form. What Mr. Sedgwick wants is a markedly Cath- 
olic practice, and he is desperately put to it, on his intellectual 
tight rope, to teeter around the word Catholic without touching it. 
Taking it by and large, he has been pretty successful. He leaves a 
vague impression that St. Benedict, St. Anthony, and the rest 
were very meditative Christians (does he mean Campbellites?) , 
much given to retiring literally or figuratively to an upper room 
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and musing blissfully,if somewhat dreamily. The unreality of this 
impression is half covered up by the graceful though limping 
presentation. Still, it is no wonder that the exposition limps. 
It has become lame from the incessant efforts to leap over the 
word Catholic without touching it, and the path of monasticism 
is so thickly strewn with the word Catholic that only the most 
light-heeled sprinter can clear the hurdles. ! 

Of course, one must understand that the author had a hard 
task before him. As the salesmen would say, he had an idea 
to sell, and he had to make it appear attractive. The World, 
which the author seems to know very well, is not overly inclined 
to hard work, the less so when the work promises a reward only 
spiritual. But Mr. Sedgwick has simply run into the same blind 
alley that confronted Plato, and Marcus Aurelius, and every 
other earnest and well intentioned man who has ever addressed 
the pagan world about him and endeavored to make it good, 
simply by argument and by presenting the beauties of ethical 
perfection. The World does not give much heed to such lures, 
and something is needed a little stronger than the self-satisfac- 
tion attendant upon right conduct if the carnivora are to be 
restrained. If there is no sturdy power at hand to put the fear 
of God into them, the denizens of the World will give little heed 
to the charms of moral beauty, and Mr. Sedgwick’s treatise, 
neatly and eloquently put together as it is, falls heavily. The 
author is not to blame for this. On the contrary, he is worthy 
of commendation, for he has done very well with the materials 
at hand. If he really believes the Catholic Church no different 
from any other church, naturally he is justified in going about 
his argument without calling her in to help. But when he quotes 
from her writers he ought to give her due credit. 

One may here, however, ask a just question. Why did Mr. 
Sedgwick find it advantageous to repeat or to parallel the views 
of Catholic churchmen? Could it be for any other reason than 
that these writers are not read? There would have been no 
element of novelty in his work otherwise, for the presentation, 
certainly, is not original or striking, and if the material itself 
were not such as would seem new, it is difficult to imagine how 
the book could cause any interest. Yet it did arouse much inter- 
est. It was kindly received, as indeed it deserved. Not only 
because it was well enough written, and well printed—the Atlan- 
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tic Monthly Press turned out a fine piece of workmanship—and 
because it contains much truth, but because to many there is 
in this truth a germ of novelty. And yet, to well-read and 
educated Catholics it is inconceivable that these truths could be 
novel. One may say, of course, that the book was not written 
primarily for Catholics, but the publishers published it to sell, 
and they would as lief sell to one as to another, while the mon- 
astic life is more of a factor in the Catholic than in any other 
church. There is no question of the candor and scholarship of 
the writer who has cited these views to our modern day. The 
germ of his book is found again and again in the Gospels, and 
it blossoms with the Primitives, and is magnified in all the 
Church Fathers. He has seized his idea tenaciously and pre- 
sented it sympathetically, and his efforts deserve success. 

But why take these arguments at second.hand? In this day, 
when many things are made easy, there is a tendency to relax 
one’s efforts, but surely no one with any pretense to an educated 
view is so shortsighted as to accept a copy when he can have 
an original. Greek texts exist in Latin versions, and inability 
to read Latin, while it should be a rarity, is still no argument, 
for Newman, Pusey, and other equally famous scholars have 
“Englished” the works of most of the great Church Fathers. 
Catholics should read and study their own writers and know 
them better, whereupon there will be less novelty in second-hand 
theories of monastic life, and possibly even more serious medita- 
tion than formerly. 

Now what has the writer of this book done? He has laid 
down a title essentially Catholic. He has marshalled a long 
array of Catholic scholars to support a thesis which is a little 
confused, and wavering between mysticism and monasticism, 
but which has at any rate an honest purpose, and which is essen- 
tially a Catholic and not a Protestant idea. And this book, 
presented to the world, was rather successful, but it does not 
contain the slightest hint to indicate the religious affiliation of 
the men cited as sources; it does not mention the Catholic 
church once. It is a typical instance of a kind of book that is 
becoming very prevalent today. There are numerous well-read 
and scholarly and thoughtful men who are growing more and 
more alarmed by the trend of the times and who are looking 
anxiously hither and thither for some sure source of relief. One 
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by one they arrive at conclusions, true in the main, and they 
embody their ideas in books well written and well reinforced 
by precedent and logic, but still the world that reads these books 
does not seem to improve very rapidly. 

It is the age-old story of the weakness of human reason with- 
out the backing of stronger authority. Mr. Sedgwick, like many 
another, sees that things are not quite right, and he sees a rem- 
edy. He sees very clearly, and his remedy is rational and 
thoughtful. It is also old and Catholic. Why, then, do not our 
Catholics read more deeply in the sources Mr. Sedgwick cites? 
They could find endless material. For those who are interested 
in mysticism toward which our author so evidently leans, there 
are the works of St. Teresa and of St. John of the Cross, and 
Thomas & Kempis, and others of the same type. For those 
interested in the founding of monasteries, the regulation and 
advancement of such institutions, there are the works of St. 
Basil, St. Athanasius, Palladius, the Gregories, St. Chrysostom, 
St. Benedict, and a host of others. One does not need to con- 
fine himself rigidly to one type or to one tongue. There is 
variety enough to satisfy all, to give way for the scholar and 
to enable less well read men likewise to study. For those inter- 
ested in literature and in eloquence there are St. Augustine and 
Lactantius in the west, and Basil, Chrysostom and Clement in 
the east. Students who like fine Latin will find in many of the 
letters and decrees of the Mediaeval Popes some magnificent 
passages. Gregory the Great and St. Bernard have left tre- 
mendous collections of letters and sermons. 

Almost to a man, the chroniclers of the Middle Ages, whose 
works form the basis of all our modern histories, were devoutly 
Catholic. And this brings out a matter that should be of inter- 
est to all thinking people. Why read the garbled versions of 
historians, some of whom are far from friendly to the Church? 
Why read their patchwork interpretations of these chronicles 
when the originals themselves can be had? The names of Jean 
Froissart and Jean Lebel and Matthew of Paris and others of 
the same stamp are familiar enough to all students, and their 
works, as a rule, comparatively easy of access. These are but 
scattered instances. There are hundreds such. 

Catholic scholars like Hartmann Grisar and De Rossi have 
gone into vast detail in their studies of the books and men and 
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times that are gone, and offer sound and skillfully constructed 
works, ably written and ably argued in the presentation of their 
views. Such material is usually readily available. In this coun- 
try, the Catholic University’s Patristic Studies are opening a 
sweeping field of information as yet almost untouched by 
Americans. Catholics who will seek will have no difficulty in 
finding. 

The letters and records of many of the great missionaries in 
times near to our own will inspire the world far into the future 
and the stories of Las Casas, of St. Francis Xavier, and of Isaac 
Jogues are in themselves sermons of the highest type. In the 
face of such collections of evidence it seems odd that one should 
wait for a stranger to collect bits of evidence from this vast 
array, and to offer them in a curiously constructed, half- 
Protestant mosaic, in favor of a theme that is peculiarly Cath- 
olic. Mr. Sedgwick’s book should make thinking Catholics 
better acquainted with their own literature. 

L. V. Jacks. 


AFFILIATED HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE SECTION 
* OFFICIAL APPROVAL OF A COURSE IN SHORTHAND AND TYPEWRITING 


Since the Board of Trustees of the Catholic University at its 
meeting in April, 1912, laid down the conditions whereby our 
colleges and high schools might be affiliated to the University, 
the committee has had a constant aim to adjust these conditions 
to meet the local needs of the several schools, at the same time 
providing for that larger life, which is the flower and fruit of a 
complete Catholic education. The history of the syllabus is a 
concrete illustration of how this dual aim has been realized. 
. From time to time, as the needs required, new subjects were 
approved and credit for their successful completion arranged in 
accordance with the general regulations as stated in Number 2, 
page 4 of the syllabus. 

When the work of the Commercial Course for the affiliated 
high schools was approved the Committee on Affiliation pointed 
out to the high schools the great need of providing for more than 
mere instruction in the tool subjects of the craft. For a de- 
tailed treatment of these points see CatHotic Epucationau Re- 
view, Volume XX, pages 112-115. To assist the schools in this 
important work the committee approved at first only those 
subjects that would contribute most to a cultural development 
along commercial lines, realizing full well that the tool subjects 
would receive sufficient attention and recognition. The proper 
adjustment of the commercial studies having been made with the 
basal aims and purposes of high school education, the Com- 
mittee on Affiliation has enriched the program of these studies 
as the need arose. In order to arrange for the approval of 
Stenography and Typewriting the committee sent out a ques- 
tionnaire to the schools affiliated, and from the data thus ob- 
tained, keeping always in view the purposes mentioned above, 
the following arrangement for Stenography and Typewriting 
has been approved. 

The Gregg System of Stenography was found to be the one 
used in most of the schools and is therefore the system that has 
been selected, for the present at least, to be followed in the out- 
line given below. Many of the schools in which other systems 
have been used expressed their willingness to make the change 
if it was found needful to meet local demands. 
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The study of stenography will be correlated with the study 
of typewriting in such a manner that one will be complement 
of the other. These two subjects will be carried over a two- 
year period. Two and one-half hours each week should be de- 
voted to the teaching of stenography and a like number of 
hours to the study of the technique and practice on the type- 
writer. An adequate amount of home work in the study of 
stenography should be required. The aim throughout the 
course should be to develop in the pupils that skill which will 
enable them to intelligently carry on this phase of office pro- 
cedure with accuracy and speed. This plan will aid in inducing 
the pupils in the Commercial Course to remain in school for the 
full four years. The reasons for this have been given in detail 
in the Carnotic EpucationaL Review, Volume XX, page 114. 
The examination in this subject will comprise questions on both 
Stenography and Typewriting. It will be given only to those 
students who have attended these classes for two complete 
years. The first examination will be ready for June, 1928. 

In order to meet the requirements for entrance into the col- 
lege courses leading to an A.B. in Commerce, if this study is 
presented as part of the entrance units, the pupil must offer six- 
teen units for high school graduation. That is, he must have 
secured two units in Religion, three units in English, two units 
in some other language, one unit in the prescribed year of His- 
tory, one unit in Natural Science, two units in Mathematics, one- 
unit in Commercial Arithmetic (which together with the two 
units in Mathematics will fulfill that part of the requirement 
as set forth in Number 2, page 4, of the syllabus which specifies 
that three units must be offered in some other subject in addi- 
tion to the three units required in English). This leaves, for 
the student who is planning to offer the work done in Stenog- 
raphy and Typewriting as a unit counting toward graduation, 
three other units, which can be selected from the following sub- 
jects: Commercial Geography, Commercial Law, Bookkeeping, 
Economics. 

The yearly arrangement of the Commercial Course to meet the 
above conditions and to provide for a proper preparation for | 
college entrance as well as a business career is herewith sug- 


gested. 


By the above arrangement provision has been made that 
either Economics or Commercial Law be an elective. The 
brighter pupils can take both of these studies and even add a 
fourth year in the study of English. Those not quite as com- 
petent can select either of them and thus secure the sixteen 
units requisite for the general Certificate if the Course of Ste- 
nography and Typewriting is to be offered. Those not offering 
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FIRST YEAR 
Subject Unit value 
SECOND YEAR 
THIRD YEAR 
FOURTH YEAR 
Commercial Law 
or 
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the subject of Stenography and Typewriting, yet desiring to fol- 
low the Commercial Course, can follow the plan suggested in 
Course XII, page 9, of the syllabus. 

N.B.—In this last mentioned course only 15 units as a mini- 
mum are required for the general certifieate. 

The following is the outline to be followed by those who de- 
sire to receive credit for their work in Stenography and Type- 
writing. This outline will be printed in the next issue of the 
syllabus in June, 1928. 


STENOGRAPHY—TYPEWRITING 
STENOGRAPHY 
First Year (2% hours per week) 


Aim—To secure accuracy through fluency. 

Theoretical Study: 
First semester: Lessons 1-6 (of The Gregg Shorthand Manual). 
Second semester: Lessons 7-15. 

Practical Work: 
Blackboard demonstration by teacher. Stressing fundamentals. 
Reading; Dictation; Outside Practice by Pupils. 

Second Year (2% hours per week) 


Aim—To secure greater accuracy and speed. 
Theoretical Study: 
First semester: Review of Lessons 1-15. Study of Lessons 16-20. 
Second semester (practical work): Demonstration; Reading; Dicta- 
tion; Home Preparation for Speed Drills; Taking Dictation for 
Typewriter. 
TYPEWRITING 
First Year (2% hours per week) 


Aim—To secure control, mental and mechanical, of the Touch System. 
Theoretical Study: Explanation of the Fundamental Principles; Prac- 
tical Work; Elementary Fingering Exercises for Mastering of Key- 
board; Rhythmic Drills; Individual Practice for speed. 
Second Year (2% hours per week) 


Aim—To increase speed and secure complete mastery of the technique 
of the art. 

Practical Work: Exercises in Spacing; Letter Forms; Margins; Ad- 
dressing Envelopes; Carbons; Tabulating, Billing, Cutting Stencils. 
Exercises for increase of speed to 40 words on straight copy. Ex- 
ercises in transcription of shorthand notes. 60 words per minute 


for last half of year. 
Lzo L. McVay. 


NOTES ON THE TEACHING OF RELIGION 


The aims of education, and in particular of Catholic educa- 
tion, have been stated so often and, for the most part, so well, 
that one might be justified in feeling that if they are not under- 
stood now they never will be, and that it is highest time we 
took the next step and emerged from the realm of theory into 
the more tangible domain of practice. One can almost hear the 
teacher of religion, for example, saying, “Why bore me with a 
discussion of aims. I know why I am teaching religion. I am 
not interested in the wherefore of it all. Let us take that for 
granted. What I want are devices and teaching helps. We 
practical teachers reserve the philosophy of education and of 
educational methods for long winter evenings when there is 
nothing to do. But when we are in the classroom we look for 
the practical.” 

Yet when one observes education in action and watches the 
practical teacher doing practical things, nothing is more appar- 
ent than the need of a good, thoroughgoing discussion of aims. 
There are times when it is hard to restrain oneself from taking 
the teacher aside and asking: What is this all about? What 
are you trying to accomplish? For what conceivable reason 
are you employing that unit of subject matter or that device? 
Of course, I realize that you want this thing learned, but why? 
What do you expect it to do to the child? Is your procedure 
suitable to the accomplishment of that purpose? There is too 
much so-called practical teaching in the world that begins no- 
where and ends in the same place, simply for lack of definite 
objectives. 

We all agree, of course, that we want religion taught in our 
schools in order that our children may grow up to become prac- 
tical Catholics. But just what is practical Catholicism? When 
is a Catholic a practical Catholic and how does he become one? 
Would ability to pass a comprehensive test in Catechism and 
Bible history prove anything in this regard? What guarantee 
does knowledge of what the Church teaches afford? What con- 
nection is there between intellectual content and practice? Is 
the latter taken care of automatically by the former? How 
can this lesson I am preparing for tomorrow be made to con- 
tribute to the developmenf of practical Catholicism? 
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That knowledge is power, none will deny, but to claim that 
knowledge is the beginning and end of character formation is to 
subscribe to the ideo-motor theory of ideas and to deny, at least 
implicitly, the distinction between the intellect and the will. 
Everyday experience reveals us knowing better than we are 
doing. We must know the only true God and Jesus Christ 
Whom He has sent, but we must also love Him and keep His 
commandments. It is not enough to have the light; we must 
walk in it. 

This point needs particular emphasis, because in the imme- 
diate past education has been prone to seek its ends by means 
too exclusively intellectual. It has endowed information with 
magic potentialities and confused mental power with mental 
content. Herbartianism has contributed much that is good to 
the cause of teaching, but it has likewise done untold harm by 
its suggestion that knowledge is virtue. Experience has proven 
that knowledge of many facts in civics does not necessarily 
mean good citizenship, nor much information concerning phys- 
iological functions make a man healthy. Intellectual content 
must always be supplemented by direction and guidance towards 
practice. 

Truth is best learned by experience; knowing and doing go 
hand in hand. Religious truth, prescinding, of course, from 
the operations of divine grace, is learned by the same law. Thus 
learned, it leaves its trace not merely in the intellect, but in the 
will, the emotions, the impulses, the desires—in a word, in the 
whole man. It becomes permanent and dynamic in the habits 
of the individual, in his attitudes and appreciations, not merely 
in his memory. It identifies itself with him and becomes the 
differentiating element in his conduct and personality. It de- 
fines him, so to speak. . 

It would be hard to find a better definition of the aims of re- 
ligious instruction than that implied in the words of St. Paul— 
“that doing the truth in Charity we may grow up to the head, 
even unto Christ.” The ultimate aim of Christian living is 
union with Christ. In the Incarnate Word, we behold human 
nature at its very best—God’s revelation of perfect humanity. 
This perfection we are called upon to approximate. We are to 
reproduce Christ in our own personalities, as far as, with the as- 
sistance of divine grace, this is possible. In the divine plan, all 
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things are to be reestablished in Christ; we, by our vocation as 
Christians, are bound to cooperate in this plan, by living our 
lives, moderating our actions and directing our aspirations ac- 
cording to the spirit of Our Lord and Savior. It is thus that 
we grow up unto the Head. 

In order to accomplish this our ultimate end, we need to know 
the truth, but we must also do it. Virtues are the product of 
actions; supernatural virtues, of actions done under the inspira- 
tion and impulse of divine grace for supernatural purposes. Yet 
we never dare forget that grace does not dispense with nature. 
Facienti quod in se est. Our dispositions, our strivings, our 
attempts, feeble though they be, are required that the power of 
divine charity may be made perfect in our infirmity. The gen- 
erosity which we exhibit in the service of God, the sacrifices 
and self-surrenders that are necessary would we control the sel- 
fish, earthly impulses that stir within us, are made easy and 
delightful by the love of Christ that dominates our souls and 
renders us efficient aid. This love, in turn, is enkindled by the 
truth that has been revealed to us, the truth preached and ex- 
emplified by Our Redeemer during His earthly life, and con- 
tinuously ever since, in His Mystical Body, the Church. _ 

It should be the purpose, then, of the teacher of religion, as 
the official representative of Christ and the Church to inculcate 
the truth, the eternal, infallible truth concerning all things that 
are necessary for salvation. Moreover, it is his responsibility 
to present this truth in such manner that its beauty, its loveli- 
ness, its infinite satisfactoriness, will be revealed to the learner, 
that his heart and will may be set on fire with love. Thus there 
will be created in him, with the assistance of divine grace, a 
desire for all that the truth implies, for the possession of the 
delights of the House of God as they have been revealed by 
His Only-begotten Son. 

But now desire moves the will. The promised delights are 
the fruit of service; the child must do the truth, must live the 
supernatural life with which he knows he has been endowed. 
Facienti quod in se est. Doing the truth, he comes to under- 
stand it more and more. As a matter of fact, it is by practice, 
by the application of the truth, that its meanings become clearer 
and it lives and grows within him. 

The child who is led to perform actions here and now that 
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are dictated by the dogmatic truth he is learning, or, better still, 
who takes his first steps toward the truth on the basis of his 
own actions and experiences, parable-wise as it were, will have 
a grasp on the truth that mere telling could never yield, were 
that telling ever so interesting and graphic. The appeal is to 
his whole being and not to one set of powers, which is as it 
should be since he is to practice the truth with all his heart and 
all his soul and all his mind and all his strength. Thus is pro- 
vided a basis for reaction to truth by way of conduct, as well 
as a mode of expression that intensifies and vitalizes impression. 

Let not these remarks be understood as in any manner mini- 
mizing the value and fundamental necessity of intellectual con- 
tent in religious education. The life of the Catholic is based 
on sure truths that must be surely known. We cannot know 
too much about our religion. The trouble with too many Cath- 
olics is that their religious intelligence is unworthy of their 
general intelligence. They cannot give the kind of a reason 
their social and intellectual equals demand for the faith that 
is in them. There are apologetic values that we must keep in 
mind in the teaching of religion, if the learner is to imitate 
Christ, the Teacher. Apart from this, such necessary Christian 
activities as prayer, whether public or private, as well as the 
conduct of all our vital relations, demand a knowledge of what 
the Church teaches. Ignorance about the fundamentals of faith 
is bound to interfere with one’s spiritual progress. “The truth 
shall make you free.” 

But the truth is sterile unless the learner has acquired modes 
for living it. After all, the best apologetic is a virtuous life. 
The primary end of learning the truth is the doing of it in one’s 
own personal life. The search for the mote in our brother’s eye 
had better await the removal of the beam from our own. The 
liturgy is learned by participating in it. Rules for meditation 
are as useless as rules for correct speech unless they are reduced 
to practice. 

All of which is by way of general consideration. In subse- 
quent issues of the Review, the practical implications of this 
point of view will be elaborated. It should be the aim of re- 
ligious education to present the truth in such fashion as to cause 
it to function constantly in the life of the learner. The knowl- 
edge of religion is a means. The immediate end and purpose we 
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should have in imparting it, is doing, conduct, Christlike ac- 
tivity; the ultimate end is virtue, character, sainthood, holiness, 
growing up to the measure of the age and the stature of Christ. 
It is the understanding of this principle, and not the mere mul- 
tiplication of devices, that equips the religious teacher to vita- 
lize his work. 

Note: As announced last month, this department hopes to 
function as a clearing house for information concerning the im- 
provement of religious instruction in our schools. We are in 
receipt of letters from readers welcoming such a feature. Sev- 
eral items of information have likewise been received, but too 
late for publication in this issue. They will be included in the 
December number. 

Grorce JOHNSON. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES 


EDUCATION WEEK AT THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY 


During the week of November 7, Education Week will be 
observed at the Catholic University. The general topic chosen 
for discussion will be “Professional Careers for Catholic Grad- 
uates.” Following is the list of topics: 

“Law as a Career”—Hon. William H. DeLacy, D. CL. 

“Engineering as a Career”—Ernest A. Valade, M.E. 

“Architecture as a Career’”’-—Frederick Vernon Murphy, LL.D. 

“Chemistry as a Career”—Simon Klosky, Ph.D. 

“Business as a Career’”—William M. Deviney, Ph.D. 

“Teaching as a Career’—Roy J. Deferrari, Ph.D. 


THE RIGHTS OF PARENTS 


_ At a recent conclave in the city of Washington, the Scottish 
Rite Masons of the Southern and Western Jurisdiction reiterated 
their position in favor of a Department of Education in the Na- 
tional Government. Additional evidence, however, that the na- 
tional bureaucratizing of education is by no means close to the 
heart of the average American citizen is contained in the follow- 
ing editorial from the Boston Post of October 27, anent certain 
activities of the National Parent-Teachers Association in the 
Boston public schools: 


In justifying the appointment of “advisers” in the high schools, 
Dr. Bogan, chairman of the school committee, quotes a report 
of the National Parent-Teachers Association calling for “advis- 
ers” for both boys and girls in the high schools. 

The school committee is responsible to the citizens of Boston. 
Yet the influence which these outside organizations have gained 
is enormous. For years an active propaganda has been going on 
to transfer the control of the schools to a bureaucratic department 
in Washington. Under the guise of “keeping the schools out of 
politics” the advocates of centralization are working to deprive 
the community of any real voice in the management of the 
schools. 

The various national organizations formed for this purpose are, 
in the main, autocratic bodies. A few energetic insiders are in 
control of the machinery. Probably few actual members of the 
National Parent-Teachers Association ever voted on the question 
of “advisers” at all. 
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The Boston school committee is virtually independent of the 
Mayor and City Council. Its policies and expenditures are sub- 
ject to no review. This has led’'members to develop a singular 
disregard for public opinion. In contrast, the majority of the 
committee lend a most attentive ear to suggestions from various 
educational propaganda sources. 

It is of the utmost importance to citizens of Boston that the 
community should keep a strong hold on the controlling machin- 
ery of the schools. The growing tendency of school committee 
members to look upon education as a question purely for “ex- 
perts” whose word ought to be law to the citizens is @ grave 
mistake. 

Members of the school committee ought to be responsive to 
intelligent public opinion in regard to their duties. Our citizens 
are not incapable of thinking for themselves on educational ques- 
tions and they are not ready to surrender the entire control of 
their children to “educational experts.” 

Parents still have some rights. 


RUTS AND FURROWS 


Says the Archbishop of Liverpool in the Sower for October: 


Every farmer knows that the seed must be sown in furrows, 
and mee fresh furrows must be prepared for every crop. But 


in the field of education there has always been a tendency to 
mistake ruts for furrows and to _— surprise when crops sown 
in ruts turn out disappointing. e barrenest of ruts, it is true, 
was probably itself a fruitful furrow once on a time, and the 
freshest furrows of today are not unlikely to harden into ruts 
within a generation or so. That is in the nature of things. 


“We think our fathers fools, so wise we grow. 
Our wiser sons no doubt will think us so.” 


But while these truisms should make the young tolerant of old 
fogeys, they should not discourage them from the attempt to re- 
place ruts by furrows. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


American History, by Clarence Manion, J.D., Professor of Law, 
Notre Dame. New York: Allyn and Bacon. 
Price, $1.80. 

In American History, by Professor Manion, we have a work of 
exceptional merit, which will undoubtedly be eagerly sought by 
teachers of history in secondary schools. The book reveals deep 
research and an impartial and thorough study of the questions 
vitally bound up with the growth and development of our coun- 
try’s history. The author has had access to original sources and 
has spared no pains to set forth adequately the fundamental 
factors operative in the shaping and moulding of our basic Ameri- 
can character. 

Possessed of genuine erudition, evident on almost every page, 
the author is an expert in his field with the courage of his con- 
victions. He has brought to the writing of this book, besides a 
wealth of valuable information made available through his usual 
critical insight and acumen, intimate experience with his subject 
from the teacher’s point of view. Professor Manion has grasped 
situations in their full significance and has correlated events in 
logical order so as to show forth clearly the operation of cause 
and effect in all important instances. 

The text is unique in that it grew out of the author’s distinc- 
tive concept of the philosophic background against which the 
history of our country must be read if the student is to have an 
unbiased, well-centered picture, and not a distorted semblance 
of the real thing. In season and out of season, Professor Manion 
would have us familiarize the pupils with the European back- 
ground that motivated the discovery and exploration of America. 
In his preface, he emphasizes the complexity of American life as 
the source and origin of our freedom and points to the beginnings 
of American history as the “merger of racial and religious diver- 
sities.” This feature seems to constitute the chief merit of the 
work, inasmuch as it sets forth in bold outlines the distinctly 
basic character of the development of our civilization with the 
spirit of independence looming ahead as the logical conclusion. 

The student, states Professor Manion, should be “acquainted 
with the philosophic expression of human rights contained in 
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the Declaration of Independence and the peculiar conditions that 
called forth this expression.” Even a cursory examination of the 
text will convince the reader that he has acquitted himself of this 
duty as a “fearless historical paladin who refuses to be brow- 
beaten.” Speaking of the Declaration of Independence and its 
significance, he says: “By it, and for the first time in all history, 
a nation was constructed firmly and squarely on the foundation 
of man’s natural God-given rights.” 

The existence of fine historical balance in the make-up of the 
book is evidenced by the adequate treatment of major move- 
ments, and the cognizance taken of the glorious participation of 
Catholics in the building up of our civilization. Inasmuch as the 
book is written for a half-year course, it is essentially concise, 
yet thoroughly adequate. Intended primarily for seniors in high 
school, it may well serve as a background for college classes in 
American history. 

The practical and rich illustrations make the book particularly 
valuable. The guiding questions and summaries at the end of 
the respective chapters furnish suggestions for the teacher in de- 
veloping projects. The style is scholarly, and the author’s felicity 
of phrase and his masterful diction add to the intrinsic worth of 
the book. Sister Mary Avoyst, 8.N.D. (M.A.) 


America’s Story, by William H. J. Kennedy and Sister Mary 
Joseph. New York: Benziger Brothers, 1926. Pp. 436. The 
United States, by W. H. J. Kennedy and Sister Mary Jo- 
seph. New York: Benziger Brothers, 1926. Pp. 685. 

Surely the Catholic parochial schools are going to be pro- 
vided with a sufficient number of textbooks in American history 
to satisfy all groups and sections. One recalls offhand Thomas 
B. Lawler’s revised edition of Essentials of American History 
and the Gateway to American History, Dr. C. H. McCarthy’s 
History of the United States, Father P. J. Furlong’s Pioneers 
and Patriots and The Old World and American History, Sister 
Mary Gilberta’s Our Nation’s Builders, and the Franciscan 
Sisters’ Cathedral History of the United States. Here we have 
two more little volumes of about the same nature. In content 
and gradation, there are differences which will appeal to the 
teacher in quest of a text, though of necessity the essentials are 
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quite similar. No teacher, however, should be satisfied, no mat- 
ter which text she uses in class, until all these texts are on the 
shelves of her school reference library where they will be avail- 
able for the children. 

America’s Story is an interesting, fairly well written summary 
for the lower grades. Each chapter is supplemented by aids for 
the teacher, suggestions, and reading references which appear to 
have been wisely selected. It is essentially a Catholic text, 
though I doubt if it fails to consider any matter of importance 
which is included in the usual public school text for the lower 
grades. As should be the case in the grades, there is a laudable 
teaching of patriotism and national loyalty without any teach- 
ing of hatred of the enemy nations or over-stressing our numer- 
ous wars. The little volume emphasizes good citizenship and 
loyalty to the Church and rather stresses the growth of tolera- 
tion and democracy. Fair space is given to the period after the 
Civil War, and this is indeed most desirable. The growth of 
the Church is well outlined, and the writers do not fail to men- 
tion the great churchmen, the Catholic University as “the na- 
tional, central head of all Catholic education in the United 
States,” and the building of the National Shrine of the Immac- 
ulate Conception on the university campus. 

The publishers have spared no pains in turning out a neat and 
well-illustrated book, with photographs of a number of the 
Presidents and national leaders, the cardinals, and a colored 
full-page study of the late Cardinal Gibbons from the paint- 
ing by August Benziger. 

The United States is a much more substantial book by the 
same authors for eighth grade pupils. The pupil will see Amer- 
ica unfold before his eyes from the day of Columbus’ discovery 
to the Coolidge administration. He will see the work of Catho- 
lic explorers and missionaries; he will see the handful of Catho- 
lics of the days of Carroll grow to the twenty million of today; 
he will see the activities of the Church and its sons in educa- 
tion, in literature, and in public service. Catholic names will 
not be unknown to a student of the volume, nor will the heroes 
and statesmen and politicians of the country be unsung. The 
authors are neither pro or anti-British. They are fair to New 
England, to the south and to the west in their distribution of 
space. They have been attentive to social and economic history 
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and have woven their whole story in a rather interesting and 
accurate narrative. 

The book is well done, splendidly illustrated, and withal a good 
text for seventh and eighth grade pupils. 


Ricuarp J. PuRcELL. 


New York, by Edith Shatto King, assisted by Augusta Frear. 

New York: Welfare Council of New York City, 1926. Pp. 

x + 120. Price, 50 cents. 

This booklet has, as its introduction states, “a very practical 
and limited purpose.” For it is merely a classified list of all the 
social agencies of New York City. It is a guide by which social 
workers in that metropolis may keep in touch with other agen- 
cies engaged in similar work. Naturally it is not much more 
readable than a telephone directory. And yet it has more than 
a passing interest for the general public, particularly for the 
educator. New York is a large city, yet it is rather surprising 
that it takes 120 closely packed pages merely to enumerate the 
names of the social agencies working there. The number of 
such agencies is growing enormously and constantly. It is a 
movement in which the educator should be interested. It is 
pleasing to note the number and variety of Catholic organiza- 
tions which find a place on the list. 


Paut Furrey. 


How to Teach General Science, b J. O. Philadelphia : 


P. Blakiston’s Son and Co., 1 
The value of a course in General rie to be given during 
the early years of the secondary school period, is now quite 
generally conceded. Not only is the subject considered an 
excellent preparation for the later study of the special sciences, 
but it is agreed that General Science contributes directly to the 
attainment of some, at least, of the recognized aims of secondary 
education. Specifically, it helps the student to understand his 
environment, animate and inanimate alike, and this understand- 
ing, it is felt, should lead in turn to intelligent appreciation and 
rational control of the natural forces by which the individual is 
surrounded. It is true that the teaching of General Science has 
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not always accomplished the purposes for which the course was 
introduced into the curriculum, but this was due to the fact that 
the subject was still in the experimental stage. There was no 
very definite agreement as to the subject matter of the course, 
much less as to the methods of presenting it. Considerable 
study has been given to the subject, however, and many of the 
defects have been eliminated. At present there is extensive 
literature dealing with General Science in all its phases, and it 
is an easy matter for the teacher to become acquainted with the 
best theory and practice of the subject. 

Mr. Frank’s contribution to this literature is worthy of note. 
Beginning with a short history of secondary education in general 
and of science teaching in particular, he takes up the topic of 
General Science and discusses its growth as a subject of instruc- 
tion. Following this, he deals briefly with the criticisms of the 
course in General Science and points out the relation of science 
to the aims of education. A chapter is devoted to the subject 
matter of General Science and another to textbooks dealing with 
the subject. The rest of the book is taken up with the teaching 
of General Science. 

Mr. Frank has covered the ground of General Science teaching 
rather thoroughly, considering the size of the work. There is 
hardly a question of method or teaching technique that he has 
not anticipated and answered, at least in part; and the General 
Science teacher will find in the book many excellent suggestions 
for the improvement of his work. 

There are several features of the work that are especially to 
be commended. The chapter references are mostly to articles 
in recent periodicals. This is a splendid aid to the teacher who 
is desirous of keeping up with the development of his subject 
and the latest thought concerning it. The list of General Science 
textbooks given in Chapter VII and the score card for evaluat- 
ing a text should prove very useful. In addition, Chapter XVI 
lists a large number of books and periodicals desirable for the 
General Science Library. Finally, Chapter XIX, which deals 
with special teaching aids, gives an extensive list, in alphabetical 
order, of the various commercial firms from which teaching 
material useful in the General Science course may be obtained. 

Epwarp B. Jorpan. 
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American’ Cardinal Readers: Primer. New York: Benziger 
Brothers, 1927. Pp. 98. Price, 72 cents. 

Black, Newton Henry: Laboratory Experiments in, Practical 
Chemistry. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1927. Pp. 
ix+188. 

Current Events Yearbook, 1927-1928. Columbus, Ohio: Ameri- 
can Education Press, Inc., 1927. 

De Larra, Mariano Jose: No Mas Mostrador. Edited by Pa- 
trico Gimeno and Kenneth C. Kaufman. Boston: D. C. Heath 
and Company, 1927. Pp. x+172. Price, 88 cents. 

Fefferts, Walter, Ph.D.: Our Neighbors in South America. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1927. Pp. 306. Price, 
$1.20. 

Gerstacker, Friedrich: Germelshausen. Edited by B. C. 
Straube and A. B. Milwaukee. The Bruce Publishing Company, 
1927. Pp. 156. 

Hall, Norman H.: Beginner’s Book in Writing and Spelling. 
Chicago: Hall and McCreary, 1927. Pp. 48. Price, 20 cents. 

Hallock, Grace T.; Wood, Thomas D., M.D.: Grain Through 
the Ages. Chicago, Ill.: The Quaker Oats Company, 1927. 
Pp. 96. 

Henry, Sister Mary, O.S.D.: The Rosary Readers: Second 
Reader. Boston: Ginn and Company, 1927. Pp. vi+208. 

Longley, William Raymond, Ph.D.; Marsh, Harry Brooks, 
M.A.: Algebra. Revised edition. New York: Macmillan, 1927. 
Pp. xi+601. 

McElroy, Margaret J.; Younge, Jessica O.: The Squirrel Tree. 
New York: The American Book Company, 1927. Pp. 94. 

McKinley, Albert E., Ph.D.; Howland, Arthur C., Ph.D.; 
Dann, Matthew L., A.B.: World History Today. New York: 
The American Book Company, 1927. Pp. 821-+-xxxviii. 

Mildred, Sister M., O.S.F., Ph.D.: Assignments and Directions 
in the Study of Religion. Child’s Companion Book to Rev. Wil- 
liam Kelly’s “Our Sacraments.” New York: Benziger Brothers, 
1927. Price, 30 cents. 

Proust, Marcel: Selections from. Edited by De V. Payen- 
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Payne. New York: Oxford University Press, American Branch, 
1927. Pp. 104. Price, 50 cents. 


Educational 


Engelhardt, N. L.; Engelhardt, Fred: Public School Business 
Administration. New York: Teacher’s College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1927. Pp. 1068. 

Hartshorne, Hugh; May, Mark A., and Others: Testing the 
Knowledge of Right and Wrong, Monograph No. 1, July, 1927. 
Chicago: The Religious Education Association. Price, 75 cents. 

Morrow, Honore Willsie: The Father of Little Women. Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown and Company, 1927. Pp. vii+283. Price, 
$3.00. 

General 


Borden, Lucille: From Out Magdala. New York: Macmillan, 
1927. Pp. 398. Price, $2.50. 

Klein, Abbey Felix: Madeleine Semer, Convert and Mystic. 
Translated by Foster Sterns. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1927. Pp. xiv+262. Price, $2.25. 

Lamprey, L.: Long Ago in Gaul. Boston: Little, Brown and 
Company, 1927. Pp. xv+320. Price, 75 cents. 

Macdonnell, Rev. Frederick, 8.J.: Boyland Bridge: A Book on 
Purity for Boys. New York: Benziger Brothers, 1927. Pp. 180. 
Price, 35 cents. 

McGinnis, Rev. Charles F., Ph.D., 8.T.L.: Setting It Right. 
Hastings, Minn.: The Author, 1927. Pp. 201. Price, $1.50. 

Moffat, J. E., 8.J.: Thy Kingdom Come, Series V, Eucharistic 
Echoes. New York: Benziger Brothers, 1927. Pp. 62. Price, 
40 cents. 

Walsh, Thomas: The Catholic Anthology. New York: The 
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Pamphlets 


Gathany, J. Madison, A.M.: The Civics of Society. Philadel- 
phia: The McKinley Publishing Company, 1927. Pp. 71. 
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Bulletin of the Middle Tennessee State Teachers College, Mur- 
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Malloy, Rev. Joseph I., C.S.P.: A Catechism for Inquirers. 
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